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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ We'll bring all that down in good time,” said 
Mrs. Glendy, speaking to herself, as she left the } 


, the evening; and she heard the murmur of a 
{ good deal of conversation, carried on, it seemed 


to her, in subdued voices, and at no great dis- 


tance from the apartment she occupied. Mrs. 


room of the excited and indignant Mrs. Eldridge. !Glendy did not visit her again during that day 
“There’s some prudery remaining, but it will}orevening, They met at breakfast time, on the 


die out. Craig has too little tact, and too little 
patience. She’s a woman of spirit, and no mis- | 
take! Time works wonderful changes, and we’ll 
see what we shall see.” 

And with these vague utterances, she descend- 
ed to the parlor, where the man Craig awaited : 
her return. 

“ Well, how did you find her?” he enquired, 
in a light manner. 

“Spicy,” replied Mrs. Glendy. 

“She’s a keen one, and no mistake ; now isn’t 
she ?” 

“There’s stuff about her.” 

“You may well say that. Eldridge met. his 
match in her, I’m thinking,” said Craig. 

“He did. And just such a match as all men 
of his character should meet. I like to see you 
would-be domestic tyrants catch a tartar, some- 
times,” 

“She has teeth and claws, I take it,”’ was re- 
marked, in a coarse manner. 

“ As you will find, unless you treat, her very 
gingerly,” said Mrs. Glendy, with quite as vulgar 
an air as that of her companion. 

But we cannot soil our pages with a further 











record of their conversation. Before parting, a 
system of treatment for Mrs. Eldridge was set- 
tled upon, which, it was believed, would bend} 
her to their purposes. 

The miserable woman was left entirely alone 
during the remainder of the day. When supper 
was announced, she asked to have a cup of tea 
sent to her room, which was done. There ap- 
peared to be many visitors at the house during 
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next morning, and Mrs. Eldridge felt, instantly, 
that her friend was changed towards-her. Mrs. 
Glendy smiled and bowed courteously, and had 
a pleasant word, as before; but the smile was 
colder, the manner not so bland, and the utter- 
ance void: of heartiness. A certain formality 
and approach to embarrassment could not fail to 
arise. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Glendy took her unhap- 
py friend by the arm, and said, as they walked 
together from the dining-room : 

“Have you given your future any serious 
thought yet, Mrs. Eldridge.” 

“] have thought of little else for the last two 
days,” was the almost mournful answer. 

“ What are your plans and purposes? I ask 
as a friend deeply interested in your welfare.” 

“Plans? Purposes?” Mrs. Eldridge was be- 
wildered. 

“Yes. You have taken the very decisive 
step of a separation from your husband. That 
was as it should be. You acted like a woman of 
spirit, as you are. But astep like this is only 
the entrance upon a new path in life. There 
are many steps beyond, before the journey’s 
end is reached. Have you not thought of 
this?” 

Tears sprung to the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge; 
her lips quivered, as she essayed to answer; 
but there was no vocal answer. 

“You must pardon me for intruding upon 
you a subject that is painful and unwelcome,” 
said Mrs. Glendy. “Itis only the act of true 
friendship. You are now alone in the world, as 
regards your husband, and you must stand 
alone, and walk alone, with the same womanly 
independehce that led you to throw off the 


chains of a tyrant. What of your family con- 
(253) 
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nexions? Are there relations with whom you} “ Leave your house within an hour,” was the 

can find a home ?” unexpected answer, that came, almost indig- 
Mrs. Eldridge shook her head. nantly, from the lips of Mrs. Eldridge; “if my 

.« “Then you are entirely alone in the world?” § presence is inthe slightest degree an unwelcome 
“Entirely.” one.” It came so unlooked for, that Mrs, 
Mrs. Glendy bent her eyes upon the floor, and Glendy was stung, and thrown off her guard, 

appeared to muse for some time. answering, without time for reflection: 
“T thought you had a brother living,” she at} As you please about that, madam !” 

length remarked. And she arose with am angry stain on her 
“T never had a brother,” was replied. cheeks. Mrs. Eldridge arose also, and the two 
“T’m certain I heard somebody say so. But?women went from the room by separate doors, 


it was a mistake, of course. You have no sis-}Ten minutes afterwards, the latter left the 
ter, either ?” house; but where was she going? Hurriedly 
“None.” she moved down the street. Had she taken 
“ Well,” Mrs. Glendy spoke in a lighter tone ;;the desperate resolution to return home, sub- 
“there is one advantage in all this. There'll} mit herself to: her husband, and find a place of 
be no one to. assume the right of fault-finding or; refuge in her own family? Be that as it may, 
interference, let you do what you will. Your?she had-walked only a short distance, when, on 
own inclinings may be your rule of action.” looking up from the ground, she saw Mr. Eld- 
“ And they, I trust, will always lead me to}ridge approaching, and but a few paces in ad- 
do right,” said Mrs. Eldridge, promptly, for she} vance. His eyes were fixed coldly and sternly 
could not help feeling that the woman by her}upon her. Instantly her steps were arrested, 
side was assuming the character of a tempter. {and she stood still. The power to move being, 
“Of course,” was the ready answer. “ But{for the moment, gone. But there was not the 
your own free determinations must be your rule $slightest pause on the part of Mr. Eldridge, nor 
of right. With all the drawbacks of your po-;any sign of recognition. He stalked on and 
sition, it has, at least, this great advantage. } past his wife, noticing her presence only by’ his 
You can choose your own sphere of life, and’} stern, repellant looks. 
no lip will be parted to utter a yea or a nay.} Thesteps of poorMrs. Eldridge were unsteady as 
Such freedom is worth gaining at almost any she moved forward again. A little way beyond, 
sacrifice.” was the house of Mrs. Weakly, and into this she 
Mrs. Eldridge made no response. turned; not that she looked for a warm wel- 
“ What skill have you?” enquired Mrs. Glen- }come, but where else could she go? 
dy. They had reached the parlor, and were} She was met by her friend with an exclama- 

















now sitting together on a sofa. tion of painful surprise, and no wonder, for her 
“Skill? How? I do not clearly take your; face was.pale as ashes. Mrs. Eldridge tried to 
meaning,” said the perplexed Woman. speak, but the power of utterance was gone. 
“ What was the character of your education?;She had only time to get fairly within the 
Thorough ?” house, when she fainted. 
Mrs, Eldridge shook her head, as she sighed; “Trouble,” muttered Mrs. Weakly, in a fret- 
out the word— ful voice, as she assisted the domestie whom 
“ Superficial.” she had called, to carry the insensible body of 


“‘ You may have a good knowledge of mane; Mrs. Eldridge up to one of her chambers. “I ° 


qualifying you for the position of a teacher?” {wonder why-she didn’t stay where she was ?” 
How coldly fellthese words upon the heartof; As a matter of course, with feelings that 


Mrs. Eldridge. prompted such a remark, Mrs. Weakly was not 
“T never had a taste for music.” The voiceover cordia} towards Mrs. Eldridge, when the 

was husky and choking. latter was restored to consciousness.. What 
“How in regard to French?” pursued the’had occurred at Mrs. Glendy’s was related ; but: 

querist. Mrs. Weakly thought that her friend had 
i. speak no language beside my native}looked at things through an exaggerated 

tongue.” medium, and urged her to go back again, and 
“ What of drawing?” advise more earnestly with “Mrs. Glendy as to 
“T was never taught the rudiments.” the future. 


“Unfortunate!” Mrs. Glendy shook herhead; “My feet will never cross her threshhold 
and looked sober. “df you oannot teach, or?again,” said Mrs. Eldridge, in a voice that 
impart some accomplishment, the way before} showed her to be altogether in earnest. 
you is a difficult one. But there must be self-; ‘ What, then, do you intend doing?’ The 
dependence at all hazards, if you even have to} question was asked without delicacy or hesita- 
take the position of plain seamstress in some} tion. 


family.” “Heaven knows! The way is very dark before 
Mrs. Eldridge started at the suggestion, and; me.” And Mrs. Eldridge caught her breath, to 
looked up with flashing eyes. keep down her feelings. 


“Do not be offended with me,” said Mrs.} I would cheerfully give you a home,” said 
Glendy, blandly. “My task is in no way agree-;Mrs Weakly, “but my husband is strongly 
able. But the difficulty is a serious one, and Ij prejudiced against you, and would not consent 
am earnest in my desire to help you. What}to your remaining in the house. He is very 
will you do?” angry at the part I have taken in your favor, 
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and we have had warm words on the subject ‘gestions, hopes, and fears agitated her mind ! 


several times already. Should he find you 
here on his return, he will be outrageous. I 
never knew him to take on so about anything 
in my life. O dear! What is to be done, I 
know not. I wish—” 

But the little woman caught herself, and 
kept baek the words that were leaping into 
thoughtless utterance. Her tone and manner 
were, however, very unpleasant. 

Poor Mrs. Eldridge felt crushed to the earth 
and helpless. So much for her: very dear 
friends, who had so warmly encouraged her to 


separate from her husband. 


“T ask only one favor of you, Mrs. Weakly. " 
She spoke in a subdued, almost humble voice, 
pausing for a response. ° 

“Name it,” returned the friend. The little 
words were not over cordially spoken. 

“The privilege of remaining: in your house 
three days. After that, I will trouble you no 
longer with my unwelcome presence.” 

“Now, Mrs. Eldridge! How can you utter 
such language, and to me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Weakly, “As if I had changed : towards you! 
Unwelcome: presence! I feel. hurt by your 
words.” 

“It was not in my heart to wound,” said Mrs. 
Eldridge, still speaking in a low, troubled voice. 
“But I cannot hide the fact, that Iam no longer 
to you, or others, what I ‘was a few short weeks 
ago. Let that, however, pass.“ All I desire is, 
that you will grant me the small favor of a 
home for three days. After that, I will go 
forth, never again to return.” 

* My dear Mrs. Eldridge! I answer yes, yes, 
and without an instant’s hesitation,” replied 
Mrs. Weakly, greatly relieved at this moderate 
stipulation; for she had begun to fear that her 
friend was about to fall back upon her and Mrs. 
Glendy, a helpless burden: 

“It will grieve me,” said Mrs. Eldridge, “if my 
brief presence in your house should cause any 
thing unpleasant between you and your hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, as to that,” answered Mrs. Weakly, 
“My husband can be made to hear’ reason. 
Ill manage him. It will only be for three days, 
at most.” 

‘Three days at most! There was more of 
satisfaction in the tone with which these words 
were uttered, than Mrs. Weakly dreamed that 
she was betraying. 

The three days passed quickly. Not very 
intimate or cordial was the intercourse of the 
friends during the time. Mrs. Eldridge was 
reserved, and Mrs. Weakly did not ply her with ; 
curious questions, for her interest in the future 
of the woman she had helped to lead astray 
from the path in which her feet should now be 
walking, went little beyond the three days. 

The first act of Mrs. Eldridge, was to transmit 
a brief note to her husband, desiring him to} 
send her clothing, and a small sum of money. 
Her messenger returned with word that in an 
hour all she asked would be ready. 

What an hour of suspense that was to the } 
wretched woman! How many thoughts, sug-? 











Would her husband make any written com- 
munication? Would he send her even a verbal 
message? Oh, if he would but speak one kind 
word! On that word she would fly back to 
him, burying all indignation and self-will ' be- 
neath the ruins of her humbled price. How 
weak and helpless she felt! How powerless to 
go forth into the world and engage, single- 
handed, in the battle of life ! 

At the expiration of the hour, punctual to the 
very minute, the messenger went back. From 
the time he left, until his return, Mrs. Eldridge 
sat at the window of her room, which looked 
out upon the street, waiting his appearance 
with a disturbed, eager, questioning spirit. 
How much was suspended on a single thread, 
that might snap in an instant! 

The messenger returned. Mrs. Eldridge saw 
two large trunks deposited on the pavement. 
How heavily her sad heart sank down—how 
weak she became—a momentary faintness made 
her eyes growdim. But hope sprung up again, 
and fluttered its weak wings eagerly. The mes- 
senger drew a letter from his pocket, and came 
towards the door. Until that missive reached 
her, Mrs. Eldridge scarcely breathed. The 
calmness with which she broke the seal, and 
unfolded the sheet of paper it contained, was 
superhuman. A moment afterit dropped from 
her hand, her form shrinking down, as if a 
heavy weight had been laid upon her sboulders. 
Her head sunk upon her bosom, and she sat the 
image of weak despair. 

Not a single line had her jondtiana written ! 
There was an enclosure of one hundred dollars, 
but not a word of ‘rebuke, forgiveness, or coun- 
sel. The dead; blank silence crushed down 
upon her like hopeless fate. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


We change the scene from Arden. Many 
miles away. in the pleasant town of Bloomfield, 
lived a woman far advanced in years, named 
Mrs. Angell. She was a widow, with an only 
and widowed daughter, who had come home to 
her in the dark days of her bereayement, bro- 
ken in health and spirits, and burdened with 
four young children. ° Mrs. Angell owned a 
small house, and a few acres of ground; and 
had, besides, a yearly income of three hundred 
dollars secured to her during the term of her 
natural life. 

Twelve years had passed since Phebe, the 
daughter, young; beautiful, and full of joyful 
hope in the future, went forth a bride from the 
home of her mother, and left the heart of that 
mother sad and desolate; for Phoebe was the 
very light of her life. Now she had returned, 
the freshness of her youth gone, her spirits bro- 
ken, and her weary heart sighing for rest and 
peace, even if they were found only in the 
grave. And thitherward her steps were, in- 
deed, tending; nor was the journey to be long. 

“Dear Mother! dear home!” How full of 
emotion was the voice that uttered these 
words, repeated over and over again, and for 
days after Phebe’s return. For a time, it 
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wre. 


seemed to her almost as if she were Rival ¢ 
and she would shut her eyes, and try to bring 
the present reality into distinct appreciation. 

“Dear Mother! dear home!” She had no 
other words but these to express her feelings. 
Ah! since she went out from her home and her 
mother, life had assumed new aspects. Fora 
time, the sky was clearer, and the days went 
down in greater beauty, leaving behind the 
rich promise of brighter days to come. But 
soon, too soon, alas! clouds dimmed the fair 
horizen—gathering darker and gloomier, as 
time wore on, until fearful storms broke upon 
her head, and left their marks of desolation all 
along the path she was treading. 

The weary, heart-sick wanderer had come 
back to the old home; but oh! how changed. 

Mrs. Angell was really too old and feeble to 
assume the new duties, and take upon herself 
the new burdens that must come as the conse- 
quence of her daughter’s return. But, even 
if she had desired to escape the duty, and 
refuse the burden, there was no alternative. 
Love inspired her with new strength, and 
almost, for a time, renewed her youth. Into 
her heart as well as her home, she received the 
helpless one. 

Had Pheebe been alone, the task would have 
been a light one for old Mrs. Angell. But Phoebe 
brought with her, four badly-trained and badly- 
governed children, who made a rude invasion 
of the quiet home of their grandmother, and 
threw all things into temporary disorder. The 
mother fretted, scolded, complained, threat- 
ened, but her words, it was observed by Mrs. 
Angell, were scarcely, if at all heeded. She 
had lost the control of her children—if, indeed, 
she had ever possessed a right influence over 
them. 

“You'll never be able to get along with 
them children in the world,” said a neighbor 
to Mrs. Angell. “They’ll worry the life and 
soul out of you.” 

“ They’re healthy, active, and unrestrained,” 
was Mrs. Angell’s mild answer—“a little rude 
and quarrelsome, but not worse at heart than 
other children. I shall be able to get along 
with them.” 

At this moment, the two oldest came stamp- 
ing and screaming into the room, paying not 
the smallest heed to those present, nor abating 
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numbered, and the sum small. For one thing 
I thank my Heavenly Father, and it is this—” 
The voice of good Mrs. Angell had grown firm 
again, and light shone in her aged counte- 
nance. “That I have a home and a heart for 
her and hers. Many times have I thought 
that my work was done in this world; and I 
have sometimes wondered why I was still per- 
mitted to live on. But I was only a blind 
doubter and questioner. He who sees the end 
from the beginning, saw the work still in 
reserve for me—a great and important work of 
training four young immortals for His King- 
dom. All is clear now, my friend, and the 
path of duty plain before me. May He give 
me strength, and faith, and patience!” 

“Amen! For you will need them.” The 
neighbor responded almost irreverently. 

“We need them at all times, and under 
every varying circumstance of our lives,” said 
Mrs. Angell. “I need them now, asI have 
always needed them, and it is so, and has 
always been so with you. We usually feel as 
as much burdenened by small duties as by 
large ones, for as our day is, so will our 
strength be. Under some circumstances, the 
grasshopper is a burden. But the more im- 
portant duties that require earnestness and 
self-sacrifice, have their larger and, sometimes, 
their exceeding great rewards.” 

“You always take a higher view of things 
than it is possible for me to take,” replied the 
neighbor. “I wish sometimes that I were like 
you. But wecan’t be all alike in this world. 
As for the burden which you have now taken 
upon yourself, you will find it heavier than a 
flock of grasshoppers! Goodness !”’—The chil- 
dren returned, screeching and stamping through 
the room again. “Did you ever hear such a 
din, or see such a graceless, unmannerly set!” 
remarked the neighbor on their final egress.. 
“Tf you succeed in doing anything with them, 
you will be a worker of wonders.” 

“There is a door of entrance into every 
heart, if you can only unlock it,” said Mrs. 
Angell, cheerfully. 

“There are some hearts, the door of which 
no human hand has skill to unlock,’’ was 
replied. 

Mrs. Angell shook her head. “I never tried 
to enter the heart of any one, that I did not 





in the least degree, their noise, at the gentle } find the key.” 


remonstrance of their grandmother. 


“T should like to see you make the trial with 


The neighbor, herself well advanced in years, {my daughter Mary’s oldest boy Tom. Such 
shook her head, as the noisy couple ee, ae Se met with. Mary sent him down 


finally, at their own good pleasure, remarking, 


here a few weeks ago to spend his vacation, 


as she did so: ‘but I packed him off home in three days. 1 


“T pity you, Mrs. Angell! Were such a 
brood thrown upon my hands, at my time of} 
life, ’'d run away from Bloomfield. It’s a: 
shame! Phoebe should have made an effort to 
keep them herself, and by herself. 

The neighbor spoke warmly. 





{never saw his match! He paid no more heed 
to me than if I had been some superanuated 
old negro. If I said ‘Tom, stop that noise,’ or 
'* Don’t do that, Tom ;’ he never so much as 
looked at me, but kept on acting worse if any- 
thing. Why, he hadn’t been in the house 


“ Phosbe is too weak,” Mrs. Angell, replied in} three hours, before I boxed his ears soundly 


a voice that trembled with feeling, “ even to } 
stand alone in the world, far less to bear up 
with the weight of these ‘children upon her. 
The days of her earthly prilgrimage, I fear, are 





for some impudence, which I never take from 
‘children. If the king’s son were io give me 
impudenee, I’d box his ears for him soundly, I 
would! Any how,I don’t believe in children 
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being pushed off upon their grandmothers, } 
just to get rid of them ; and so I wrote to Mary, 
when I sent Tom home. We have had our: 
own trouble with our own children; and now 
let our children take care of their own young; 
ones. This is the doctrine I preach, and prac-3 
tice too. Mary got right down angry and wrote: 
to me a tart letter. But I took no notice} 
of that. Young blood boils over quickly ; but} 
it cools off in good time. There’s one thing} 
you'll have to do, Mrs Angell, and that is,; 
take these children down with a strong hand ; 
if you don’t, they’ll kill you. As for that} 
imaginary door in the heart, I guess you'll: 
never find it. Ruling by love is a very plea- 
sant theory, but that sort of rule, I’m think- 
ing, has ruined more children than anything ; 
else. You have to govern the young repro- } 
bates with an iron hand. That’s been my} 
way.” 

“The result,” Mrs. Angell could have said, 
but that would have been too personal and 
painful—* does not speak volumes in favor of 
your theory.” Her thoughts had turned invo- 
luntarily to the children of her old friend and 
neighbor, not one of whom had turned out as 
a mother’s heart could wish. In their early 
days, they were hectored, punished, and driven 
about in a way that closed up their hearts ; not 
lovingly guided, and their natural evils so 
repressed, that good affections could take root 
in the soil of their young minds. And when 
they grew old enough, and strong enough for 
successful rebellion, they threw of the mater- 
nal yoke, and went out in the world, prepared 
to resist all authority that put trammels on 
their freedom. No; the result did not speak 
strongly in favor of the aged friend’s theory. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Angell, in a mild 
voice. “We must all act as we see to be right. 
Your way was never my way.” 

“I know that, Mrs, Angell; for we used to} 
have many talks on the subject,” the neigh-} 
bor’s voice fell, and became a little mournful 


in its tone,—“ And maybe I was too hard, some-} 
But I did everything for the best. Ah} 


times. 
me! Children are always a sorrow. I’ve} 
heard of having joy in children, and all that ;} 
but I never saw anybody yet whose experience} 
verified the saying.” 

Mrs. Angell made no answer, but sat with: 
her eyes upon the floor, lost in thoughts and} 
memories excited by the remarks of her friend. 
The latter remained silent also. At last Mrs. 
Angell said : 

“T often think of that boy—the son of your 
first husband—who ran away so many years} 
ago. What has become of him ?” 

“© dear Mrs. Angell! I never suffer memory } 
to go back that far, if I can help it,” sighed the } 
neighbor. ‘“ Poor Morgan! There was a great ; 
deal of good in him, for all his self-will and dis- 
obedience. He was a smart boy, too, and I was: 
80 proud of him—if he wasn’t my own flesh and } 


’ Poor boy! His father almost broke his heart 
about him.” 
pas He cannot be living,” said Mrs. Angell. 
3 “No, We gave him up for dead many years 
N ago. ” . 
: “ How long has it been, Mrs. Burden, since he 
went away f” 
$ “Twenty-five years.” 
3 “ He was thirteen, I believe ?” 
3 “Yes, just entering his fourteenth year. But 
}T cannot bear tothink of it, Mrs. Angell. I was 
* to blame there, I know. I had too little pati- 
‘ence for the boy, and made rather a hard step- 
* mother. His own mother was a gentle, yield- 
ing, affectionate creature, as we all know, and 
‘spoiled Morgan completely. It is not much to 
be wondered, that he felt coldly towards one 
who, in assuming her place, attempted the new 
{government of force, and required implicit obe- 
; idience. Such obedience is, I hold, absolutely 
{necessary, and must be gained. But I erred in 
being too impatient. 1 did not take time for 
the will to become pliant before requiring it to 
bend. Poor Morgan! The thought of him has 
made many a night sleepless. None of my 
children have done very well; but his case has 
ever grieved me most of all. Poor boy! There 
was in him the promise of a brilliant manhood. 
What would I not give to know his fate! But 
I must not talk of this. It makes me too sad; 
and regrets at my time of live are fruitless. 
How is Phoebe to-day ?” 

“Not so well. She has night-sweats, and 
grows weaker under them.” 

“ Poor child! That is bad,” said Mrs. Bur- 
den, rising. “ Well, good day,” she added. “I 
hope all will come out right; but you have 
undertaken a great deal at your time of life.” 

And the neighbor went home, musing by the 
way, and wondering how Mrs. Angell would 
sever bear up under the new duties she had 
‘taken upon herself. 





; CHAPTER XXVI. 


2 
Steadily searched Mrs. Angell for the door in 
the hearts of her grand-children, and she found 
it, as she knew that she would—found it in 
; each heart—opened the door, and went in. 
’. Very great was the wonder of Mrs, Burden at 
‘the steady change that went on in these chil- 
dren—progressively visible each time she 
\dropped in, as was her frequent custom, to sit 
jand talk with her old friend and neighbor. 
> “It really beats me out,” she said, “to see 
‘what an alteration there is in that great, rough 
‘ boy. He was like a bear. How in the world 
‘have you managed to tame him f” 

“Not by force, Mrs. Burden,” returned Mrs. 
‘Angell. “Not by force, you may be sure; for, 
:if I had the will to rule by a strong arm, the 
‘ strength is wanting. My frame is weak, my 

i step totters, my hand is feeble. I am in the 
sere and yellow-leaf. O,no! my friend; the 
power over them was gained i in another way. I 


blood. But two sharp tempers came together} sought for the door in their hearts, and found 


when we met; or, rather, it was flint and steel. 
I was very young and inexperienced, then, Mrs. 
Angell, as you know; and very high tempered. 


it. ” 
“Tt is wonderful! I can say no more,’’ the 
{face of Mrs. Burden expressed astonishment. 
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“ John,” the grandmother spoke, in a very{dren be. There must be self-conquest before 
gentle voice, leaning from the window near}there can be orderin the household. We must 
whieh she was sitting—“ tell William that he is; be truly loving, before the spirit of love can 


hammering most too loud—the noise will dis- 
turb his mother.” 

“ He’ll stop, of course!”? Mrs. Burden spoke 
doubtingly. 

But scarcely had the words passed her lips, 
ere the noise ceased. 

“Grandmother,” said a voice at the window, 
in a cheerful tone. “I’m mending my waggon- 
wheel, and have only one more nail to drive.” 

“O, very well,” replied Mrs. Angell; “you 
can drive that one.” 

“If you think it disturbs mother, I can go 
round by the barn,” said William. 

“ Perhaps you had better do so, Willy; your 
mother is sleeping.” 

“The bright face of the lad disappeared from 
the window, and in a few: moments the sonnd 
of his hammer was heard, faintly, in the dis- 
tance. 

“ Well! that does beat all!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burden. “I’ve read of such things in books, 
but never saw the like before, with my natural 
eyes: How have youmanaged? Whatis your 
secret ?” 

“T have not subdued them by force, as al- 
ready said; and there are but two ways to 
manage children,’ replied Mrs. Angell. “Con- 
tention and the strong hand may answer in 
some cases—though I have my doubts—but 
love is always powerful. Make a child under- 
stand that you are his friend, and feel an in- 
terest in all that concerns him, and your influ- 
ence is at once established. Love creates love, 
The saying is so trite, that we forget its value.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to do all that,” said Mrs. 
Burden. 

“ Do what ?”’ 

“Take an interest in everything that interests 
children. I never could do it,even in my 
younger days, and I’m sure I couldn’t do it 
now.” 

“If we, from the heart, desire their good,” 
was answered, “we will, in all possible ways, 
adapt ourselves to their condition. Singularly 
enough, all the sacrifice, adaptation, and con- 
formity to cireumstance, is, by some people, re- 
quired of children. They must bend to every- 
thing around them, while nothing bends to 











pervade our homes. Order, peace, good-will, 
gentleness, and a preference of one over the 
other, never have their origin among the chil. 
dren, rising from them upwards, but have birth 
in the hearts of the parents, and are seen first 
in their lives. It is from them that the sphere 
of loves goes forth, filling the whole atmosphere, 
and making it radiant with heavenly light, and 
musical with the songs of angels.” 

The head of Mrs. Burden bent lower and 
lower, as Mrs. Angell talked; for she was re- 
buked by, her words. Both sat silent for some 
moments. In the pause, the sound of wheels 
was heard, and Mrs. Angell, glancing from the 
window, said, in a tone of indifference : 

“The stage. It always passes about this 
time.” 

“See! the driver is reigning up his horses.” 
Mrs. Burden leaned over towards the window 
as she. spoke, 

“So he is. .I wonder who is going to stop 
here? Noone thatIcanthink of” —.- 

“There’s a lady getting out,” said Mrs. Bur- 
den. “Can you see her face ?” 

“Yes, but she is a stranger to me. . There’s 
some mistake, probably. I must go out and 
see what it means.” 

By the time Mrs. Angell arrived at the garden 
gate, that opened on the road, two trunks had 
been deposited on the ground, and the stranger 
stood beside them. Her veil .was closely 
drawn. 

“Mrs. Angell?” she said, in a tone of en- 
quiry. 

B: That is my name; madam,” replied the old 
lady. 

Mrs. Burden had come out to the road-side, 
her curiosity strongly excited. Her presence 
seemed unwelcome to the stranger, who drew 
the folds of her veil closer, and turned her face 
partly aside from the sharp scrutiny of her 
small, piercing grey eyes. 

There was a momentary embarrassment on 
all sides ; but this was relieved by Mrs, Angell, 
who, in a voice, the kindness of which pene- 
trated the stranger’s heart, invited her to walk 
in, at the same time giving direction to a work- 
ing man, who had come out on hearing the 





them. They must be proper and orderly, self-}stage stop, to carry the two trunks into the 
denying and patient—must not be angry, nor ; ‘ house. 

rude, self-willed, nor exacting. And yet the} The curiosity of Mrs. Burden was intensely 
very parents who visit these evils in their chil-} excited ; but she saw that it was not right for 
aren with indignant rebuke, or swift punish- } ‘her to remain, under the circumstances, and so 
ment, never think it necessary to overcome) went home, 

like evils in themselves. At best, they £01 The stranger, as soon as she was alone with 
little beyond adroit concealment, and even this} Mrs. Angell, drew aside her veil, and. showed 
veil is too rarely assumed at home. If a, her the pale, thin face of a woman, not far in 
mother, in sudden anger, speak sharply to her; years beyond life’s middle altitude. There was 
child, and use unseemly words, can we wonder} something familiar in the face, and yet, Mrs. 
that the child imitates her when in strife with } Angell could not recognize it as the face of one 
his brother or sister. If she strike, in a fit of;she had ever known. How intently were the 
passion, will not the child, acting from its inhe-} dark eyes of the stranger fixed upon her coun- 
rent impulses, and instructed by. such high ex-}tenance! How eagerly was every line, as an in- 
ample, strike also? As the mother, or nurse, dex to her heart, read over! 

or attendant is, so, Mrs. Burden, will the chil-} “Aunt Margaret !’’ she at last ejaculated, @ 
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sh of feeling in her voice. How the words 
and tones thrilled the heart of Mrs. Angell. 

“Aunt Margaret!” repeated the stranger, 
bending closer. “Oh, Aunt Margaret!” 

Feeling could be controlled no longer, Tears 
leaped from the stranger’s eyes, and bending 
forward, she laid her weeping face against the 
good old lady’s bosom. 

“Who are you?” emotion had spent itself, 
and the stranger, ealm in exterior, had laid off 
her travelling attire, and sat.looking into the 
face.of Mrs. Angell, from which her eyes turned 
scarcely amoment. The question was soberly 
asked, and in a voice that said—“I must have 
a true answer.” 

“ Aunt. Margaret!” was the stranger’s only, 
yet tenderly uttered response. 

“Is your name Harriet?’ Mrs. Angell en- 
quired, a sudden light breaking in upon her 
mind. 

“My name is Harriet,” was answered.» 

“My brother had a child named Harriet,” 
said the old lady. 

“T am Harriet,” replied the stranger, with 
forced calmness. ‘The daughter of your bro- 
ther James.” 

“Dear heart!” ejaculated Mrs. Angell, her 
eyes filling with tears. “And can this indeed 
be my brother’s child !” 

She was bewildered for a time. Then she 
had many questions to ask. But, to all ques- 
tions touching herself, the stranger maintained 
the most entire reserve. 

“ You had.a sister, I believe?” said Mrs, An- 

ell. 
a Yes.” The enquiry seemed to give her 
ain, 

“Ts she living ?” 

“No,” was the brief answer. 

Mrs. Angell waited for her niece to commu- 
nicate something about one so near to heras an 
only sister. But not a word of information 
was volunteered; and she did not feel at liber- 
ty, under the circumstances, to intrude upon 
her any questions. 

“ By what other name than Harriet shall I 
call you?” asked Mrs. Angell. 

“JT haveno other name here, Aunt Margaret,” 
was answered, mournfully. 

“No other name to me?” Mrs. Angell spoke 
as if she felt that such reserve towards her 
could not, and would not, be maintained. 

“ No other name, even to you, Aunt Margaret,” 
replied the stranger, or piece, as we must now 
designate her. “I have come to you, ont of 
the world where I am known, and it is my de- 
sire to forget, if that were possible, the whole 
of my identity with that world. But, heaven 
help me! oblivion is impossible !” 

For a short time, the whhappy woman was 
strongly agitated; but in a little while reco- 
vered herself. 

“Aunt Margaret,” she resumed, speaking 
very earnestly, yet in a sad voice; “ you see 
one-before you: who, both sinning, and sinned 
against-—yet. most sinned against—has been 
@riven from the old paths of life, and now seeks 
a hiding-place. I have come to you, becayse, 











why I cannot tell, my heart yearned towards 
you, and I felt that with you I should find an 
arm to lean upon in my weakness. If you say 
to me, ‘ Pass on—there is no home for you here,’ 
I will take up my burden, and go farther. But 
—oh! Aunt Margaret—do not say this, at least, 
not now—for, in the whole wide world, there is 
not a door, but this, where I have the shadow 
of a claim to admission. For my father’s sake, 
do not send me forth again!” 

“Dear child!” said Aunt Margaret, drawing 
an arm around the neck of her weeping relative ; 
“you have nothing to fear on that score, I 
shall not say—‘ Pass on i’” 

“The Friend of the friendless bless you!’ 
was murmured. When a little calmer, the 
niece resumed : 

“T shall be a burden:to you ; but will make 
the burden as light as possible, I have come 
out of the world in haste, fleeing from evils too 
great to be endured, and have come out portion- 
less. But I have hands and a willing heart, 
and both shall work for you. Only let me hide 
myself here!’ 

“JT have not much to share with you, Harriet,” 
said Mrs, Angell; “ but, to a portion of what I 
have, as far as it goes, you are welcome. It 
may not be, however, that, in my humble way 
of life, you will find what custom, and a dif 
ferent mode of living, have rendered ‘necessary 
to your comfort.” 

“There is too great anguish here,” replied 
the niece, laying her hand against her, bosom, 
“to leave much concern for what is on the out- 
side. But I fear that I shall be but a burden 
to you, at best. Whose children are these!” 
she added, making the enquiry abruptly, as 
the grand-children of Mrs, Angell went shout- 
ing and laughing past the window. 

“My daughter Phosbe’s ;” Mrs. Angell sighed 
as she spoke. 

“Are you fond of children?” she enquired, 
a moment after, speaking with some earnest- 
ness. 

“ Not very,” was half indifferently answered. 

Mrs. Angell sighed again, and let her eyes fall 
upon the floor, while her. countenance assumed 
a sober aspect. A sigh from the lips of her 
niece, so deep that it almost startled Mrs. An- 
gell, caused her to lookup. The face of Harriet 
was almost distorted by some sharp mental! suf- 
fering. 

“ Have you children? and are they living ?” 

If she had paused a moment for reflection, 
Mrs. Angell would not have put this abrupt 
query—more particularly, as her niece had po- 
sitively averred, that she would give no infor- 
mation touching the past in her history. The 
question seemed to pierce with the pain of a 
sharp sword. Harriet sprung to her feet, ut- 
tering a quick exclamation. Turning a pale 


face upon her aunt, she said: 


“Was it not enough, Aunt Margaret, that I 
said to you, ‘I wish to forget the past.’ Donot 
spur me into madness. * I am not strong enough 
to bear up much longer under the crushing 
weight that ison me, 0, Lord, help me!” and 
she flung her hands wildly above her head, A 
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voice so full of despair as that in which the 
last sentence was uttered, Mrs. Angell had never 
heard. 

“ May I be alone fora little while, Aunt Mar- 
garet ?” 

The strong agitation was suddenly repressed, 
and Harriet stood before her aunt, calm, but 
very pale. 

“Come”—Mrs. Angell’s voice was low and 
tender—* Come, my poor child.” 

And she led her to a small, neat chamber, 
above, the bed and’ windows of which were dra- 
ped in purest white. 

“The world cannot find you here, Harriet,” 
said she, as she turned partly away, to leave 
her alone—“ But God is everywhere, a present 
help in times of trouble.” 

“Lord help me!” ‘Heart and lips uttered 
the words fervently, as the door closed, and 
the miserable woman sunk upon her knees by 
the bed-side. 


CHAPTER XXVII.’ 


Mr. Eldridge did not see his wife again, af- 
ter meeting her in the street, as mentioned. 
Absence softened his feelings towards her but 
very little. Her request for clothing, and some 
money granted, that final act of separation, 
was, to him, the closing scene in the unhappy 
drama of their married life. Incidentally he 
learned, some weeks later, that she had left Ar- 
den; but where she had gone was not stated, 
and he asked no questions. His own steps, 
from the hour of this unfortunate event, were 
in a downward path. Judge Gray soon drew 
him entirely within his influence, and this in- 
fluence was for evil, not good. 

Under the wise, unselfish care of Mrs. Lamb, 
another spirit began to pervade the household 
of Mr. Eldridge, and his children, from being 
quarrelsome and ungovernable, soon manifested 
opposite tempers, and showed themselves or- 
derly and quiet at all times when their father 
was at home. But it needed a different and 
stronger attraction than simply quiet children, 
to hold back Mr, Eldridge from the allurements 
that now invited him abroad, on each successive 
evening. He had a home, but no heart-com- 
panion—no one to watch and wait for him when 
absent, or welcome his return. Hecame inand 
went out at will, with a feeling that no one 
thought of him while away, or felt happier at 
his coming. No; this is speaking too strongly. 
We had almost forgotten Katy, the little injured 
one, and the new love that had sprung up be- 
tween her and herfather. Steadily burned this 
flame. How the child’s face would brighten at 


the sound of her father’s voice, or the echo of? 
His night and morning } he led him downwards, and dollar by dollar, he 
Towards the child, his} exhausted his substance; and yet so managed 


his returning footsteps. 
kiss was a joy to her, 
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from the serious injury she had sustained, and 
was able, first, to sit up a little, then, to move 
through the room, and, finally, to go over the 
house with little, or no, assistance. But she 
was sadly deformed and dwarfed ; and the natu- 
ral beauty of her countenance was gone forever, 
Daily the childish features grew more and more 
pinched. The blossoms returned not to her wan 
cheeks, nor the ruby to her lips. It made the 
heart ache to look at her. No one could have 
recognized, in the quiet, little, hunch-backed girl, 
sitting, with a pensive face, in the door of her 
father’s dwelling, the wild, dancing, noisy, pas- 
sionate romp, who made all things alive around 
her a few months before. 

Every body felt kindly, and acted kindly to. 
wards little Katy. Even her brothers, with whom 
she had lived in contention almost from her 
birth, no longer felt any antagonism towards 
her, but emulated each other in friendly offices, 
They amused her with their playthings, read 
to her little stories out of books, and shared 
with her the dainties they happened to receive, 

The kind Mrs. Lamb still remained in the 
family of Mr. Eldridge, and it was mainly her 
influence, aided, of course, by the change in 
little Katy, that worked such a revolution. She 
was mild, gentle, sympathizing, but firm; and 
the children found themselves far happier in 
obeying her rules, than in following the im- 
pulses of a natural wilfulness. 

Scarcely a year had passed since the fatal 
quarrel with his wife, before it was apparent to 
every one in Arden, that Mr. Eldridge was 
moving with rapid feet in the path that leads 
to ruin. Not a single evening was spent at 
home; and it rarely happened that he came in 
until past the hour of midnight. He was as 
much changed in appearance as in life; for the 
dissolute course he was leading, left its dis- 
figuring marks on his countenance. Gradually, 
his best practice began to leave him, for,through 
want of attention, or-from a confused intellect, 
the consequence of his habits, he lost two or 
three important cases, where justice and law 
were both on his side. But there were causes 
at work of more rapid execution than even a 
dissolute life, destined in a very little while to 
bear him down, and sweep from his possession 
every vestage of property he had acquired by 
years of industry and prudence. 

Craig had fastened himself upon him like a 
vampire, and with no intention of letting go his 
hold while there was a dollar left to win. He 
had studied his victim with a carefulness that 
gave him full knowledge of all his weak points 
of character, and now he was almost entirely 
within his power. Step by step, step by step, 





feelings were of the tenderest character, and of-} it, that Eldridge always sought him, and, in most 
ten he sat by the bed on which she lay, holding} cases, proposed the trial of skill. Judge Gray 
her little hand, when, but for the bond between} maintained a more dignified attitude towards 
them, he would have been away from his home., the infatuated man, and when he met him at 
But not strong enough was this bond. to hold} the card-table, generally contrived to be the 
him back from temptation. There was needed} loser, though never for sums of any importance. 
a stronger power than this. “?Thus he managed to keep the suspicions of 

Time moved on, and Katy gradually recovered ; Eldridge quiet as to any complicity he might 
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have in his ruin. He always stood his friend, 
if he wanted money; but never accommodated 
him without security and a consideration. So 
that, in time, Judge Gray had his hand upon all 
the property the lawyer possessed, and: could 
wrench it from him at any moment:he felt in- 
clined to do so. And the inclination.was not 
wanting. In his own good time Judge Gray 
would act, and that without mercy. 

The land scheme: had fallen through, appa- 
rently, in consequence of the owner of the mill 
property not caring to sell, but, really, because 
Judge Gray had never intended that the action 
of the Company should proceed that far. The 
railroad scheme must, he knew, be defeated, at 
the next Sesson of the Legislature, as it was ; 
the whole affair having been projected by cer- 
tain political gamblers to serve personal ends, 
and not having in it any value whatever as a 
measure of public interest. Other tempting 
speculations were proposed, and plans for work- 
ing them out digested ; but it always happened, 
that, between the inception of the scheme and 
its execution, unexpected circumstances inter- 
posed which took the shape of insurmountable 
difficulties. Somehow, it always happened, that 
the Judge was the only party in the case who 
reaped any advantage; and the real advantage 
gained by him was by no means always appa- 
rent. He was too “long-headed” for even the 
sharpest men of Arden, and bent most of those 
to his will, who came into intimate association 
with him. 

“Let me have two hundred dollars, Judge,” 
said Eldridge, entering hurriedly the office of 
Judge Gray, a little over a year from the time 
his rapid descent began. 

“on Judge shrugged his shoulders and re- 
plied— 

“Haven't got fifty to bless myself with.” 

“T must have it, Judge!” Eldridge grew 
excited. 

“Can’t get it here—that’s certain.” The 
Judge appeared unusually serious. “The fact 
is, you’ve drained me out.” 

“Me!” Eldridge looked surprised. 

“Yes, you. Haven’t I met nearly all your 
demands for money, reasonable or unreason- 
able. But there is a point where even friend- 
ship becomes powerless to serve.” 

“You are fully secured.” Eldridge spoke 
with some warmth, and a little indignaiion. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said Judge Gray. 
“But there is one thing very certain, Mr. Eld- 
ridge, I must realize on some of these securities, 
unless you can take them up.” 

“You must!” Eldridge had been drinking 
rather more freely than usual, and was not, 
therefore, in a state to meet this unexpected 
aspect of affairs. Something of defiance was 
now added to his indignation. 

“Thave said so, Mr. Eldridge, and my words 
rarely have a double meaning. I have con- 
siderable sums of money to raise, and must 
raise them on my securities—for all my avail- 
able means are loaned out on securities.” 
Judge Gray spoke firmly, like a man who felt 
altogether in earnest ; and confused as the mind 

















of Eldridge was, he received this distinct im- 
pression. To a certain extent he was sobered ; 
and became altogether so when Judge Gray 
added— 

“There is no occasion for excitement, Mr. 
Eldridge, about this matter—none in the least. 
It is a plain business affair. You borrowed my 
money, did you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And among other securities, you gave me & 
mortgage on your house ?” 

“T did.” 

“Why did you give this mortgage ?” 

“To make you safe.” 

“Precisely. But was there nothing intended 
beyond the mere making safe ?” 

“What more was intended ?” asked Eldridge. 

“Clearly, that, in case you could not return 
my money when I needed it, the means of 
realization would be in my hands. Was not 
this so ?” 

“Oh, certainly!” The admission was not 
made heartily. 

“ Very well. The time has come when I am 
compelled to realize ; and now, I ask you, what 
is to be done ?” 

Eldridge offered no reply, but sat like a man 
stupified, with his eyes upon the floor. 

“T am, of course, inclined to make every- 
thing as easy for you as possible, unless you 
throw obstacles in my way.” 

“Why should I do that, Judge?” Eldridge 
seemed hurt by the intimation. 

“There is no good reason why you should do 
so; for the case is a very clear one. At what 
do you value your house ?” 

“Tt is worth every dollar of five thousand.” 

Judge Gray shook his head. 

It would not bring my.mortgage under the 
hammer.” 

“Four thousand dollars ?” 

“ No.” 

“That would depend on circumstance. I’ve 
been offered four thousand five hundred over 
and over again.” 

“By whom?” 

“ By two or three parties.” 

“ Let me advice you to sell, then,” said the 
Judge. “I wouldn’t give a dollar over four 
thousand, if I was in the market as a purcha- 
ser.” 

“T don’t care about selling even at five thou- 
sand,” replied Eldridge. “In a few years it 
will be worth six or seven, if property continues 
to rise in value at the present ratio of advance.” 

“You over estimate its worth altogether,” 
said Judge Gray. ‘ But that is neither here nor 
there, A thing is worth what it will sell for, 
and not a farthing more, as you and I well 
know, and have demonstrated a hundred times 
in our lives. All value beyond that is merely 
an ideal one and a fiction, so far as practical 
purposes are concerned.” 

“What do you propose doing?” enquired 
Eldridge, after a few moments of hurried think- 
ing. His thoughts were not very clear. 

“The best I can under the circumstances.” 

“ You will not enter up that mortgage ?” 
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“T must do it, unless you can raise me the 
four thousand dollars it represents.” 

“ But that is impossible, Judge!” 

“I’m sorry.” 

* Judge Gray, I did not expect this of you!” 

“Necessity knows no law, my friend. But 
why this excitement? One so familiar with 
legal matters, and their practical operation, as 
you, should hardly be surprised at the entering 
up of an unsatisfied mortgage. It is but the 
ordinary course of things—an every-day trans- 
action. The real aspect of the case is not altered 
because the result happens to bear hard upon 
you. Such things always bear hard upon some- 
body.” 

Eldridge was struck down into silence. 

“ What more have’ you to say?” The Judge 
spoke with almost icy coldness. 

“ Nothing,” was the simple answer. 

“ Will you endeavor to raise the money and 
pay off the mortgage?” 

“No. The effort would be fruitless.” 

“T’m sorry. But my case admits of neither 
temporising, nor hesitation. I mustsell if you 
cannot satisfy the mortgate.” 

“You have other mortgages and securities 
besides this one, Judge Gray,” said Eldridge, 
arousing himself. “ Why, then, seek to ruin 
me, when all you wish for may be gained at 
some other point ?” 

“Ruin you!” The eyes of Judge Gray flashed, 
and his tone was indignant. “What do you 
mean by the insinuation ?”’ ‘ 

“T can see nothing Jess in your threatened 
course of action, but a purpose to ruin me,” 
said Eldridge. “Why is this mine sprung upon 
me so suddenly, and. when there is np way of 
escape ?” 

“Take care, sir, what you say! If you make 
the slightest impeachment of my honor, you’ll 
repent it but once:” The face of Judge Gray, 
usually so imperturbable, was now flused with 
anger. 

“I don’t see that you can hurt me in any- 
thing beyond what is already purposed,” said 
Eldridge, coldly. “ And as to impeaching your 
honor; no one can do that but yourself. To 
call a man dishonorable does not make him so. 
It is the dishonorable purpose that gives quality 
to his life.” 

The Judge waved his hand impatiently, and, 
with a look of disgust on his features, 

“ Don’t read me any of your stale homilies,” 
he said, sneering as he spoke. “When I wish 
to hear a sermon, I’ll go to church.” . 

“Then do your worst !”’ ejaculated Eldridge, 
stung by the manner and tone of the Judge 
even more than by his words. “I have been a 
blind fool! But my eyes are opened at last. 











Perhaps I am not as powerless in your hands as 
you may think. We shall see, When a manis 
driven to the wall, he sometimes fights with a 
desperation that: surprises his antagonist. I 
shall not yield without a struggle, depend on’t. 
You can make up your mind to that.” ; 
“See here, Eldridge!’ There was a fierce: 
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“T warn you not to go any farther in this direg. 
tion ; for, if you make me your enemy, I’ll pur- 
sue you to the death! My hate is as strong as 
my friendship.” 

“In that case, your enemies have little to 
fear,” was Eldridge’s contemptuous answer, 
* But itsis useless to bandy words with you, 
Good day, sir!” 

Eldridge turned off abruptly, and left the 
office of Judge Gray, who fairly gnashed his 
teeth after him. 

“There’s: no atonement for that!” said he, 
fiercely. ‘Driven to»the wall, and at bay!l— 
Pah! Ican crush him at a single blow—and— 
Pll do it”? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Judge Gray did not find it such easy work ag 
he supposed, to execute his purpose towards 
Eldridge.. The lawyer understood thoroughly 
his craft, and knew all the quirks and shifts re- 
quired to foil, at least for a time, his antagonist, 
The entering up of a mortgage is, usually, a very 
straight-forward, and somewhat. brief process, 
It did not prove so in the present. instance, 
Certain informalities were alleged, which caused 
a stay of proceedings, leading to other perplex- 
ing delays, all of which chafed the judge terribly, 
and filled his heart with a more bitter enmity 
towards the man, in whose ruin he had beens 
secret accomplice. 

But Eldridge was, for all his struggles, hope- 
lessly in the power of Judge Gray, and his utter 
prostration was only a question of time. Be 
fore a twelve-month passed, every vestage of 
property was swept from his hands,:and he 
went forth from the home in which his children 
were born, and sought 4 shelter for them in 
hired lodgings. At this point, Mrs. Lamb sepa- 
rated from him. She had become strongly at- 
tached to Katy, whose almost helpless condition 
drew largely upon her womanly sympathies; 
and, at her request, the little girl was taken from 
her father and brothers, and removed to the 
home of this second mother. 

Left pretty much to theirown wills in a board- 
ing-house, the two sons of Mr. Eldridge relapsed 
into old disorderly states,and not many months 
went by, before they had made themselves 80 
disagreeable to all the family, that their father 
was desired to remove them. Incensed at this, 
he determined to “put them out” to work, as 
the best thing that could be done—thus ridding 
himself of the trouble of their presence,. and 
the burden of theirsupport. And so deadened, 
by this time, had become his natural affections, 
that no struggle with his feelings was required 
in, gaining consent to the measure of sending 
out to hard service, two little boys, of the ages 
of ten and twelve years. 

No great difficulty was found in obtaining 
places for William and. Jacob, with farmers in 
the neighborhood of Arden, and the little boys 
were separated, and.sent forth into the world 
alone, while the father, drowning, daily, in strong 








purpose in the aspect of the Judge that sub-} drink, the starting gonsciousness of degradation, 
dued, in a measure, his companion’s excitement.’ that gave bitterness to every sober moment of 
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his life, moved steadily forward on his downward: most of his time, with all his senses obscured. 
way. ’One afternoon, Katy was sitting in the door, 
Only one attraction for the heart of Morgan; watching, as was hercustom, for her father, when 
Eldridge remained—only one thought softened;she saw him a short distance away, moving 
his feelings—only one image lightened up, with ; along with steps unsteadier than usual. As he 
its presence, the gloomy chambers of his spirit.; came nearer, she could see a great red spot that 
The thought and image were of little Katy, to-; covered half of his face. 

wards whom the tide of love had flowed on} “Oh! Mrs, Lamb!” she cried, running back 
with a steady current, from the hour it first set} into the house—“do come here, and see what 
in that direction. At the close of every day,}is the matter with father!” 

he went to the house of Mrs. Lamb to see his} The child’s white face and quivering voice 
child, whose pale face always grew warm with ; startled the good lady, and dropping her work, 
love at hiscoming. The only thing that troubled ; Mrs. Lamb came hurriedly to the front door. 
him with regard to the disposition made of Ja-; “Bless us!’ she exclaimed, the moment her 
gob and William, was Katy’s grief about her} eyes rested on the form of the poor inebriate— 
brothers. As best he could, did he soothe her}“ It’s blood! What can have happened. to 
feelings, even deceiving her in regard to their; him f” 

real positions, and picturing them+to her as} At the word blood, little Katy grew faint, and 
leading pleasant lives in the country, when}Staggered backwards, sinking upon the door- 
they were at hard service, and neglected, even; step. All her bodily strength failed in an in- 
if not treated with positive cruelty. But he stant. 
found the task of reconciling her to the change} “He’s fallen and hurt himself, I suppose,” 
a hard one; and she continued to grieve for} Mrs. Lamb uttered her thoughts aloud. Dear! 
her brothers, and never saw her father without } dear! he’s getting so, that he’s not fit to go 
making some reference to, or enquiry about{about alone. He’ll be killed outright, some ot 
them. these times, I’m afraid. 

Step by step did Mr. Eldridge move on in} The truth of her father's really helpless con- 
the downward way. Habit steadily acquired ; dition, flashed upon Katy, and a strong, womanly 
strength, and almost daily brought into subjec-{ purpose was instantly formed in her mind, 
tion some yet ‘struggling, but feeble remnant of} giving her heart a new impulse, and sending 
moral power. One friend after another receded } the almost curdling blood forth again, to the 
from him, and his cases gradually. diminished} farthest extremities of her body. Strength 
innumber and importance, until, from having} eame back to her limbs, and rising up quickly, 


the best practice in Arden, he came to be re-}she ran forward to meet her father, down whose 
garded.as the most undesirable lawyer in the} face the blood was flowing, from a frightful gash 
whole county. Son the side of his forehead. Katy seized his 
Rapidly, very rapidly, did Mr. Eldridge fall to{ hand, and holding it firmly, steadied his steps, 
ascertain point. There he revolved, for years,{and led him forward towards the house, the 
ina circle of degradation, that closed, towards great tears rolling down her pale face, and 
the center, in spirals so small, that the approach } dropping upon the ground. 
to final ruin, of body and soul, was hardly per-} _‘“‘ How did this happen, Mr. Eldridge?” said 
ceptible. Occasionally he appeared in the Court-} Mrs. Lamb, when the father and child reached 
House, to arguesome unimportant case intrusted { the door where she stood. 
to his care, by some poor, or half-indifferent} But the mind of Eldridge was in too great 
dliant, The result very often depended on his{obscurity to comprehend fully the question, 
state, of inebriation; if his intellect was not{much less give an intelligible answer. Mrs. 
too much obscured, and there was good material} Lamb took him into her house, arid washed 
in his case, he generally gained the decision. {the blood from his face; but it continued to 
The income of Mr. Eldridge was, as may be} flow from the large wound in his forehead, which 
supposed, small, under these circumstances. } penetrated to the bone. 
Most of it was spent for the poison that burns} “Run over for Doctor Penrose,” said Mrs. 
up the life-blood of its victims. But, out of} Lamb to Katy, seeing that she could not check 
himself, degraded as he was, and enslaved to} the flow of blood; and the child started off, 








‘ 


appetite, there was one object for which he felt } with a new fear in her heart. 

solicitude, and for which he was always ready} A few minutes before, as Doctor Penrose 

tomake some small sacrifice. That object was came past the tavern known as McQuillan’s, he 

his deformed child. No day passed without his} noticed a small group of persons just in front 

seeing. Katy, if it was only for a few minutes} of the house, who were talking in an excited 

ata time; and almost always he brought her} manner, 

something, as a token of his love. It was a} “It’s ashame!” one of them said, speaking 

touching sight to see them together, and. the} in a very indignant tone of voice. 

more so, as Katy grew older,and her mindcame; ‘Let him bridle his foul tongue, then,” re- 

into a more distinct perception of her father’s} torted, angrily, another individual, in whom 

true condition. ‘ the doctor recognized Mr. Craig; “if he don’t, 
At ten years of age, nearly four years since} I'll be the death of him!” 

the accident to Katy, the little girl had become} The doctor crossed over to ascertain the 

almost a woman in her thoughtful cdre over her } cause of disturbance. 

father, who still came daily to see her, but,now,; “ He was drunk, and you shouldn’t have 
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weighed his words as accurately as the words of 
sober men.” 

“Drunk or sober, no man shall use the lan- 
guage he did, and escape punishment—misera- 
ble, drunken vagabond!” 

“ He was just as severe on Judge Gray,” was 
remarked. 

“ Judge Gray is competent to take care of 
his own reputation, in his own way; and soam 
I. My way has in it, perhaps, less of tardiness 
or circumlocution.” 

“You've injured him badly, I’m afraid. 
There was a terrible gash on the poor man’s 
face, where it struck the horseblock.” 

“Tt will teach him better manneys in future,” 
retorted Craig, fiercely. 

“Of whom are they speaking?” asked Dr. 
Penrose, addressing one of the company. 

“Of that poor, drunken creature, Eldridge. 
He’s got some grudge against Craig, and abuses 
him right and left if he happens to meet him 
when in liquor. He went at him as usual, just 
now, and Craig, losing all patience, pitched him 
off of the porch, and hurt him rather badly. It 
was a cruel thing.” 

“ Where is he ?’”’ enquired the doctor. 

“He went staggering off up the street as soon 
as he was lifted from the ground, his face 
covered with dust and blood.” 

“ How long since this happened ?” 

“Only a few minutes ago. He is hardly out 
of sight.” 

Doctor Penrose waited to hear no more, but 
walked off rapidly in the hope of overtaking the 
injured man, in whom, debased as he was, he 
had never lost his interest. He had gone nearly 
as far as the residence of Mrs. Lamb, when he 
met Katy, hurrying along as fast as her little 
feet would carry her. 





hour of retiring. In the morning she was up 
and dressed, and in his room by daylight. She 
found him awake, and in considerable bewilder. 
ment of mind. 

“ Why Katy, child, is that you? Where am 
I? What has happened ?” he said in an earn. 
est way, rising up, and looking curiously about 
the room. 

“Oh father! You’ve been hurt,” said Katy, 
“You came here yesterday afternoon with your 
face all cut and bloody, and frightened us, oh, 
so dreadfully! The doctor came and sewed up 
the place, just there on your forehead, and said 
we had better keep you here all night. Now 
don’t get up, father! It’s only just morning, 
and the sun hasn’t risen yet.” 

“But I must—I must—Ii can’t stay here, 
child!” answered Mr. Eldridge, in a nervous 
way, as he made a movement to leave the bed, 

In spite of all that Katy could do, her father 
would get up and dress himself. She had 
never seen him with all his nervous system 
unstrung as it then was; and his trembling, 
almost palsied hands, and uncertain, groping 
movements frightened her. Running to Mrs. 
Lamb, who was already up, and making some 
preparations for breakfast, she exclaimed— 

“O dear! I wish you’d come to father! I 
don’t know what’s the matter with him. He 
will get up and dress himself, and he’s shaking 
all over. O dear! O dear!” and the child wrung 
her hands. 

Mrs. Lamb went, as Katy desired. She un- 
derstood, much better, what ailed the poor man. 
The artificial stimulant, which had supplied so 
large a portion of nervous activity, had become 
exhausted, and until this was restored, the ten- 
sion of his muscles was gone. 

“Mr. Eldridge,” said Mrs. Lamb, firmly, taking 








“OQ doctor!” she exclaimed, seizing hold of hold of him as she spoke—* You must lie down 


his hand—* Do come, quick, to father!” 
“ Where is he?” asked Dr. Penrose. 


again. You were hurt badly last night, and it 
has weakened you. I’ll make you a strong cup 


“He’s at our house,” replied the child—*0O, of coffee right away. You'll feel better after 


do come! His face is all bloody.” 
Tears almost rained over the face of the child. 


“Don’t be frightened, dear,” said the doctor, ; 


“T’ll soon make him well again.” He spoke in 
a cheerful, encouraging voice, and led the tear- 
ful Katy back to the house of Mrs. Lamb. 

A few stitches brought the edges of the cut 


drinking it.” 

The decided way in which this was spoken 
had its influence. Eldridge suffered himself 
to be drawn towards the bed on which he laid 
down again. 

“T’ll send the coffee up by Katy in a few 
minutes,” said Mrs. Lamb, as she left the room. 


together, and a few strips of adhesive plaster }“ Now, don’t attempt to rise until you get it.” 
covered the wound, and retained the skin in its ; Then speaking to Katy, “I’ll call you when its 
place. The blood ceased to flow, and all the} ready.” 





more alarming features of the case were re- 
moved. ‘ 

“T think he had better remain here to-night,” 
said the kind-hearted Mrs. Lamb. 

“Perhaps it would be as well. The fall and 
wound have shocked his system more, perhaps, 
than can now bé determined. He hasn’t much 
strength remaining at best—poor man!” 

This determined upon, the doctor assisted 
Mr. Eldridge up stairs, to one of the chambers, 
and, after seeing him in bed for the night, went 
away. 

After the Doctor left, Katy took her place be- 
side the bed on which her father lay, and did 
not leave her position until long after the usual ; 





The promise of a strong cup of coffee was 
sufficient to make Eldridge remain where he 
was. Some kind of stimulant he must have, 
for the condition in which he found himself 
was intolerable. 

When the coffee was, at length, brought by 
Katy, his hand proved too unsteady to bear the 
cup to his eager lips. Two or three attempts 
only resulted in spilling a portion of the hot 
fluid upon his clothes and the bed. 

“Do, child, hold it for me!” he said, a little 
impatiently. 

Katy took the cup from his hand, and held it 
to his lips. The contents were swallowed ats 
single draught. 
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“0 dear! Isn’t this dreadful!” Eldridge» “I must have brandy, doctor! Nothing else 
ke to himself in a kind of despairing voice, > will do. Will you give me some brandy ?” 

as he fell back upon the bed. * “Yes; asmall portion ; just enough to steady 
“What is dreadful, father?” asked Katy. } your nerves,” replied Dr. Penrose. 

The words had startled vague thoughtsin her) Eldridge made no further resistance, but 

mind, that brought new perceptions touching; suffered himself to be taken up stairs, and to 

her father’s real condition. >bed. A very small portion of brandy, and that 
“What is dreadful?” Eldridge repeated the ‘considerably diluted, was given, at brief inter- 

words in a kind of surprised way, raising him-;vals. This treatment was in part to satisfy the 

self on his elbow, and looking, with a singular‘ patient. The chief remedy in the case was 

expression of countenance, into the face of morphine, and that was administered, in gradu- 

Katy—“ What is dreadful? Do you see that!” Sally increasing quantities, for many hours, be- 

And he held up his hand, that shook like thes fore the terrible waking dreams, that soon 


quivering aspen. $ began to infest the imagination of the wretched 
“Isn’t that dreadful?” said he, almost pas-; man, were lost in the deep sleep of unconscious- 
sionately. ness. 


“Oh father!” It was all that Katy could; We will not linger in our narrative, nor har- 
utter, for his manner bewildered as well pat A the reader’s mind, by any minute picturing 
frightened her. i of the fearful scenes of that day—fearful to the 
“Isn’t that dreadful, child?” he went on, in { agonized child, and to the gentle-hearted woman, 
awild way. “Look at my hand! See how it} who bore to her a truer love than had ever 
trembles! It is so every morning, Katy. Coffee ’ stirred in the heart of her own mother. When 
won’t steady it, child. I must have something! they were over, Katy had advanced, on her life- 
more than that.” journey, over the space of years. New thoughts 
And he sat up on the side of the bed. had taken possession of her brain, and new 
“Get me my hat and coat, dear. I must}purpose matured in her heart in resolute 
have medecine for this.” The voice of Mr.}determinations. What these were, will be 
Eldridge had assumed a resolute tone. seen. 
“I'll go for Dr. Penrose. He’ll give you? : (TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
medecine,” said Katy, starting towards hes Se a ee 
door; and without waiting for her father’s} PaTsrvan Dury—The father that plunges 
reply, or stopping to consult Mrs. Lamb, she } into business so deeply that he has no leisure 
ran down stairs, out of the house, and towards } for domestic duties and pleasures, and whose 
the doctor’s office, which was not far distant. } nly intercourse with his children ‘consists in 
The doctor happened to be standing in his door} 4 brief word of authority, or a surly lamenta- 
when the child came in sight. Without wait-}tion over their intolerable expensiveness, is 


ing for her to reach him, he started forward, } equally to be pitied and to be blamed. What 
and, on meeting her, said— s right has he to devote to other pursuits the 
“What’s the matter now, Katy? How is }time which God has allotted to his children ? 
your father ?” { Nor is it an excuse to say that he cannot sup- 
“OQ doctor! do come, won’t you? He’s shaking } his eae ers Ce enn zs living, 
rs seen wr he et ac oes ceca te 
an t medicine, . 7 we ja 
Te doctor took the child’s hand, without quires him to neglect his most solemn and im- 
pPlying in yo wt - 4 ig a agg ome Sapecreeaerylle aia petra ay rw 
wried on towards the house of Mrs. Lamb. } shes to | ; . 
Just inside of the door, he found the wretched _— ree ee _ oo a a Mes fnew 
as Se, eed ay comtelng Wi ME coved hom ts peeaty ot eke hee 
oo am ag a ee on renting ? money the only desirable bequest which a fa 
n . si of the doctor, he ; s : 
gave me pop demevatheg . ’” $ther can leave to his children? Surely, well- 
“Come, Mr. Eldridge,” said Dr. Penrose, cultivated intellects; hearts sensible to domes- 
firmly. pon took hold of his arm, “ You must } tic affection; the love of parents, and brethren, 
go heats to your room. You are sick, and can- and sisters; a taste for home pleasures ; habits 
not go out to-day.” Sof order, regularity, and industry; hatred of 
Eldridge yielded and went back half of the vice and wna a and a lively pReroErn 8 to 
eng a ~ es sage = ty pte ia re ier tuietypaine “of ‘guépaiehaphebtd 
ed, and, strete { ; 
his ed ‘aaid nn oh Sie eager way— . ) property, purchased by the loss of every habit 
“Do you pee that, doctor ?” which would render that property a blessing.— 
§ 
$ 





The arm shook with a nervous tremor. Wayland’s Moral Science. 


“Yes, indeed ; I do see it,” replied the doc- RMSE Inet iran, 
tor, speaking with the concern he felt. A DAMSEL was asked—“ When a gentleman 
“and you know what it means as well as I} and lady have quarrelled, and each considers 
do, doctor, and what I must have,” said Eld-}the other at fault, which of the two ought to be 
rid “I’m in a bad way.” the first to advance toward a reconciliation’?” 
ge. “I’mina ba y , 
“The first thing is to get back into your? Her reply was, “The best hearted and wisest of 


bed,” was the doctor’s reply to this. | the two.” 
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OURIST’S JOURNAL —NO. I, 


BY JOHN HENRY CANOLL, 


**T would not be 
Pent up for ever amid piles of brick; 
Nor would I always hear the deafening din 
And bustle of the mart.” 

For along time thé waves had been very high, 
breaking into lines of foam that extended.as far 
as the eye could see, and beautifully contrasting 
with the dark cloud ‘that bordered the horizon. 
At sunset, the water had assumed a bright green 
color, and, though less disturbed, its surface 
was still in commetion—a portion remaining 
dark and gloomy, while from the remainder the 
fading light was renewed by a thousand spray- 
tipped waves. Of the grandeur and sublimity, 
or even of the beauty of the ocean, I had hith- 
erto seen but little. In the enthusiasm of the 
moment, therefore, I felt that the spectacle,then 
presented, would compensate for the perils and 
inconveniences of a voyage across the Atlantié, 
and atone for the paying of “that tribute which 
Neptune exacts from all who trespass upon his 
domains ;” that malady, whose victim, in feeble- 


i To fashion dreams of Heaven! Peel on! peel on! 
Nature’s high anthem !—for my life has caught 
A portion of your purity and power, 
And seems but as a sweet and holy tone 
Of wild star music. 
g “ Blessed, blessed things ! 
Ye are in Heaven, and Ionearth! My soul, 
Even with a whirlwind’s rush, may wander off 
To your immortal realms, but it must fall, 
Like your own ancient pleiad, from its height, 
Todim its new-caught glories in the dust! 
This earth is very beautiful! I love 
Its wilderness of spring-flowers, its bright clouds, 
The majesty of mountains, and the wild 
Magnificence of ocean; for they come 
Like visions o’er my heart. But when I look 
On your unfading loveliness, I feel 
Like a.lost infant gazing on its home, 
And wéep to die, and come where ye repose 
Upon yon boundless heaven, like parted souls 
On an eternity of blessedness !” 








cernible at a distance, which caused it to resem: 


ness of body and weariness of mind, would ble a light cloud in the horizon. Soon, how- 


} 

| 

Early in the following morning, land was dis- 
2 


ever, we passed that land of plenteousness and 


almost desire te terminate at once his voyage of : 
Ag age meee 7a6 {garden of beauty—the Isle of Wight—and ob- 


life by plunging beneath the waves. 

During the long twilight and the quiet eve- 
ning that.ensued, our vessel dashed through a 
swelling sea, which, as itsbroke into foam upon 
either side, became perfectly luminous, glowing 
with phosphorescent light. Upon that liquid, 
moving element, from the centre of which the 
vessel, although constantly in motion, seemed 
never to advance—the stars shone forth with a 
glory which I never before so fully compre- 
hended, and never did I more gladly recall the 
language of poetic inspiration :— 
“Those burning stars!—What are they? 

dreamed 
That they were blossoms on the tree of life ; 
Or glory flung back from the mighty wings 
Of God’s archangels; or that yon blue sky, 
With all its gorgeous blazonry of stars, 
Was buta banner waving on the winds 
From the far wall of Heaven! And I have sat 
And drank their gush of glory, till I felt 
Their flash electric trembling with a deep 
And strong vibration’down the living wire 
Of chainless passion; and my every pulse 
Was beating high, as if a spring were there 
To lift me up where I might ever roam 
*Mid the unfathomed vastness of the sky, 
And dwell with those high stars, and see their light 
Poured down upon the blessed earth, like dew 
From the bright urns of naiads. 

‘* Beautiful stars! 

What are ye? There isin my heart of hearts 
A fount, that heaves beneath you like the deep 
Beneath the glories of the midnight moon. 
And list! your music-tones are floating now 
Around me like an element—so low, 
So wildly beautiful, I almost deem 
That ye are there the living harp of God, 
And wake such tones of mystic minstrelsy, 
As well might wander down to this dim world 


I have 


tained a view of Beechy Head, a chalky head- 
land, which, like similar points on the southern 
coast of England, is slowly crumbling away and 
falling into the sea. ‘White. cliffs, here, rise to 
a great height above the water in well-defined 
lines, not much unlike the palisades of the 
Hudson. From these cliffs, green hills extend 
backward in long ranges, and beyond us, on the 
beech, lies the ancient town of Hastings, which, 
with its modern district of St. Leonard’s, is 
surrounded by hills on which countless wind- 
‘mills whirl their busy arms. As we ascend the 
{channel, the new erections of the town are first 
{brought to view, They consist of extensive 
{ buildings amply provided with porticos and 
verandahs, and their beauty is unmarred by the 
gorgeous colors which distinguish so many Ame- 
trican cities. The town of Hastings proper, has 
many ancient buildings clustered together, of 
which little could be seen except the old-fash- 
ioned, red tiles, constituting the roof. 

Chalk cliffs are discernible almost everywhere 
upon this coast, and scarcely disappear when 
we reach the Thames. The sea has washed 
away immense quantities of this peculiar forma- 
tion, which in many places has formed those 
shoals that render the navigation of the Eng- 
slish Channel more perilous than the crossing of 
sthe Atlantic. The most dangerous quicksands 
) in the world, perhaps, are those existing in this 
;neighborhood, and which, about the time of 
William the Conquerer, constituted the lands of 

the Earl of Goodwin. Since that period they 
‘have gradually crumbled away, and formed 4 
quicksand, which in some places becomes & 
shoal at ebb tide ; but during many centuries, a 
great portion has been entirely covered by the sea. 
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I would advice no misanthropic person to/like a requiem for departed hopes. Yet often 
venture upon theocean. Day after day tolookjupon the ocean, removed from the excite- 
upon a quiet sea, where the horizon is unbroken jments and allurements of ordinary life, and 
by a single object, where the sky is ever lower- !from the unnatural tension to which the facul- 
ing, though no change of cloud appears—where ‘ties are subjected by the requirements of pro- 
the progress of the vessel is indicated by an {fessional duties, or the interests of anticipated 
unceasing monotony of sound: such a situa-{personal aggrandizement, the asperities of the 
tion would tend to develope selfishness and {roughest natures are removed—the energies of 
strengthen bitterness of feeling. These circum- {the dull and cold are quickened into noble exer- 
stances, too, would render it inexpedient to go'tion. And, here, the contemplative spirit, if 
forth upon the ocean with a heart oppressed by ; sanguine and hopeful, may find ample opportu- 
reasonable or natural sources of grief. Seclu- ‘nity for beneficial meditation ; “ from the earth: 
sion from the world, stillness and ; solitude, ‘as from a barrier,” may go forth upon that jour- 
would be at first exceedingly ..welcome, but{neying in which the speed of suns and planets 
the condition of inquietude that’ characterizes ‘is surpassed—where glimpses are obtained of a 
even the calmest sea, would promote a feel-;glory anda happiness that irradiate vistas still 
ing of restlessness from which there could {untraversed, through which the angel of thought 
be no escape, and the low tone that comes ‘ directs the way. 
with each swell of the ocean, would seem ; 





THE PEARLY GATES AJAR, 
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I gazed down life’s dark labyrinth The clustering starlight lay ; 
A wildering maze to see, And easterly I saw upreared 
Crossed o’er by many a tangled ¢lue, ‘The pearly gates of day. 
And wild as wild cold be: é 
And as we gazed in doubt and dread, So hand in hand we trod the wild, 
An angel came to ine. My angel love and I— 
His lifted wing all quivering 
I knew him fora heavenly guide, With tokens from the sky— 
I knew him even then, Strange my dull thoughts could not divine 
Though meekly asa child he stood ’T was lifted but to fly! 
Among the sons of men— 
By his deep spirit lovliness, Again, down life’s dark labyrinth, 
I knew him even then. I grope my way alone, 
While wildly through the midnight sky 
And asI leaned my weary head Black hurrying clouds are blown, 
Upon his proffered breast, And thickly in my tangled path 
And scanned the peril-haunted wild The sharp, thick thorns are sown. 
From out my place of rest ; 
I wondered if the shining ones Yet firm my foot, for well I know 
Of Eden were more blest. The goal cannot be far, 
And ever through the rifted clouds 
For there was light within my soul, Shines out one steady star— 


Light on my peaceful way, For, when my guide went up, he left 


And all around the blue above, The pearly gates ajar. 
Fanny Forrester. 





TEACH CHILDREN TO HELP THEMSELVES. 





The thoughtless mother who hourly yields to} tude of mind greatly militating against success 
the requests, “Mamma, tie my pinafore,” “Mam-;in life. — Taught by Pestalozzi, however, the 
ma, button my shoe,” and the like,.cannot be}modern instructorinduces the pupil to solve the 
persuaded that each of these concessions is det-) difficulties himself; believing that in so doing 
rimental; but the wise spectator sees that if; he is preparing him to meet the difficulties 
this policy be long pursued, and be extended to} which, when he goes into the world, there will 
other things, it will end in hopeless despond-}be no one to help him through ; and finds con- 
ency. The teacher of the old school, who} firmation for this belief, in the fact that a great 
showed his pupil the way.out of every difficulty, portion of the most successful men are self- 
did not perceive that he was generating an atti-'made. 
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IDYL. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Child’s New Home. 


The residence of the proud Colonel Brent was 
a palace of ease and luxury. When, therefore, 
the child opened his eyes :n the morning, upon 
splendors that bewildered and charmed him— 
when he saw the dark, French face of his new 
nurse bending above him, and gazing about for 
his mother’s poor bed, and angelic face, saw, 
instead, a fairy couch opposite his own, on 
which sat a beautiful little girl, with lustrous 
eyes, looking warily towards him—he remained 
for some moments in a maze of bewilderment, 
and then began to cry lustily for mamma and 
Hannah. 

Hours passed before he was reconciled to his 
new home, but the vivacity of his little foster- 
sister, together with her charming playthings, 
soon wore off the too vivid remembrance of his 
late surroundings. 

Gradually, after weeks had gone by, he be- 


fed them daily with Voltaire and Rosseau, 
They knew no want unsatisfied; pleasure 
palled, in its excess, upon their senses. George 
was exceedingly clever, and mastered his lessons 
with ease and rapidity ; Kate was destined to 
shine as a musical amateur. The two were 
never separated, even their little quarrels 
seemed to bring them in closer companionship, 
they were so dependent upon each other. 


CHAPTER V. 
Idyl, 


One glorious day in early spring, when the 
children were seven years old, they sauntered 
from the conservatory into the handsome gar- 
den grounds, and there George, impelled by a 
random thought, climbed upon the grape-vine 
trellis, till he over-topped the high wall that 
looked into a neighbor’s precincts. There he 
sat, triumphant, till, gazing down, suddenly his 
attention became transfixed, and he would not 


came accustomed to luxuries, and learned, in a;even answer Kate’s eager questions, as she 


measure, to love his new nurse. 
took great pride in showing off his children, and 
watched, with secret satisfaction, the growing 
importance of his little charge; his love of 
power, his lordly manner, and, above all, his 





The colonel } stood at the foot of the vine, her brown locks 


blown over neck and brow in sweet confusion, 
“ What did you see there?” asked the latter, 


impatiently, when he had descended. 


“O! a beautiful little girl, with long, yellow 


grace and beauty. The two children, when; hair, and blue eyes—so beautiful !” 


they rode out with Madam Dupont, or walked 


“Was she prettier than me?” interrogated 


on the fashionable promenades, excited the | Kate, smoothing her locks back, and laughing 


livliest admiration. 


in his face, till her brilliant eyes and teeth, and 


“God bless them,” said a clerical-looking {shining ivory complexion glistened likego many 


gentleman, one sweet morning. 
Kate turned her sparkling eyes towards little 


ems, 
“Yes—no—lI don’t know; she smiled at me, 


George, saying, in her infantile accents—“ there } and held up her little white apron full of flowers. 


ain’t any God, is there?” 
were these two immortal souls to be educated. 
They were to be model children—to make 
model men and women; they were to show to 





? 


And in this belief}Then a woman came out, who, I guess, is the 
little girl’s nurse; a tall, dark woman, uglier 
than our madam—but just as soon as ever she 
looked at me, she cried, and said, ‘God bless 


the world that mankind might be upright and | him for his mother’s sake.’” 


virtuous without the restraining power of a 


“ Let us ask nurse if the little girl may come 


higher principle, emanating from the true wor- {in hereand play with us,” said Kate; “ wouldn't 
ship of the true God. They were to grow up}it be nice? I wonder what her name is?” 


together, to assimilate in taste, in habits, in ed- 


“Her nurse called her Idyl—‘come, Idyl’— 


ucation ; they were to love each other, to wed she said, ‘it’s the first time you’ve been out, 
each other, to be, in short, specimens of man’s {and you will get cold.’” 


creative power ; perfect in feature, in health, in 
character. 

Each day was one of recreation and pleasure :} 
the Sabbath eminently so. 
built a Sunday bowling saloon, and on that day 
his choicest friends assembled with him to join 


“What did the nurse say to you? Tell it 


again.” 


“God bless him for his mother’s sake,’ ” re- 


Colonel Brent had} peated George. 


“ Who was your mother?” persisted Kate. 
“T don’t know, except she was my uncle’s 


in his sports, drink his wines, and praise his} sister; and she was very pale, and pretty, and 
beautiful children, George and Kate were never} sick, [ guess—oh! Kate! Kate! I have just 


carried to church; they knew that great houses } found out who that woman was. 
were built for worship, but they were told that} nah; my own, old nurse, Hannah ! 


It was Han- 
It came to 


sanctimonious hypocrites attended, that religion’ me just now,” he cried eagerly, his cheeks 


was all a farce, and taught toshun the ministers } flushed, his eyes sparkled. 
In all that splendid mansion there } mamma died the night he took me away—but 
he wouldn’t tell why Hannah didn’tcome. I'll 


of Christ. 


was no Bible, no book, even, that met the} 


“Uncle says 


wants of their spiritual natures. Their nurse } ask him.” 
‘ 
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At dinner the little fellow narrated his adven-§ “ What is she doing?” asked George, turning 
ture, and was rebuked into silence by his un-}to Hannah. 
cle’s angry denial that any overtures should be} “0, my dear child! don’t you know ?” cried 
made towards the little stranger. He forbade; the good creature, distressed at the question— 
him to see her again, and on pain of his dis-; “she is thanking God for the presents; her fa- 
pleasure, ever to speak with her Her father, 3 ther has taught her so.” 
he said, was a cursed hypocrite, who believed } “He didn’t give them to her,” exclaimed the 
in white robes and a seventh heaven ; all this; boy, a sneer darkening his fine features; “ you 
he did not say to the children, direct—but to his} told me her uncle sent them from England.” 
friends, who sneered with him, and united in} “O! but, my child—oh! that his mother 
defaming the character of a man whose purity} were but living—he would never have said that,” 
and spotless life was a silent, but powerful re-;cried Hannah, beginning to weep. “My dear 
buke to the whole irreligious neighborhood.} boy, all our good gifts come from the Lord. 
The boy was silenced, not convinced. Guided | Don't you know, He put it into her uncle’s 
by no principle but his own selfishness, he ae; heart to be loving and kind, and to think of 
cided, in his own mind, that he would see the} sweet, little Idyl there, and so send her presents. 
pretty child whenever he pleased, and so he;}Oh! my boy, my dear boy!” 
found means to do. Hannah unconsciously} “I don’t believe such nonsense,” said the 
aided him in his deception. Loving him with} little fellow, pompously, imitating his uncle’s 
almost the love of a parent, she found many} manner; “uncle teaches me not to.” 
opportunities of speaking to him, and petting; ‘“O! my boy, you will break my heart; be- 
him, telling him many sweet things about his; sides, don’t let little Idyl hear you say such 
mother; and sorrowful it made her, to see how; things; she is a good little Christian, and 
the young mind was, even so early, perverted} prays night and morning. What shall I do? 
by the lessons of his atheist uncle. What shall I say to you?” 

At last Kate became sick, during the summer; The boy was touched by her distress, and 
months, and was ordered into the country.;hung his head, childishly. Hannah, wiping 
Young master George had his own particular} her eyes, hurried from the room, and returning 
reasons for not wishing to go, and as little Kate}soon, she brought a little package, tightly en- 
was feverish, and seemed fretted at his presence,; veloped. She carefully undid its folds, and 
moreover, as the doctor predicted a contageous {there came to light a small miniature, without 
disease, he was left at home with Madam Du-jglass or case, an exceedingly rare picture. 
pont, and Colonel Brent himself accompanied ; ’ This she held as if it were sacred, and speaking 
the little girl, intending to return as soon as he} *in low, awe-struck tones, she called the boy up 
saw her comfortably settled in his beautiful } to her, saying: “ Look, this was your mother. 
summer residence, I didn’t mean to tell you of it, for fear the 

After he was gone, Madam Dupont did not ; Colonel might, some way, find it out; but your 
trouble herself much about her charge. She} own dear mother gave it to me; and ‘when you 
received company, drank a great deal of wine,}are a young man, the day you are twenty-one, I 
and read novels, content if the boy would only } must give you a letter that she wrote, not a 
keep out of her sight, and at the same time out} great while after you were born, thinking, 
of mischief. Therefore, she was very glad to} poor, sweet creature, that she should not live 
encourage his visits into the next door neigh-to bring you up. O! I remember that night 
bor’s, for, somehow, she had gleaned from the} your uncle took you away, just five years next 
children enough about Hannah, to satisfy her: September. It was an awful gale, and there sat 
that he would be safe in her company. 1, till morning came again, in the dark—hearing 

“ Come in and see the beautiful presents our} voices, but never moving, for I was dull with 
little Idyl has had sent her across the sea,” said sorrow; it seemed as if my brain had been 
Hannah, one day, beckoning him from the open } struck, ‘and was grown numb with the blow. 
window ‘of the nursery. He needed but an in-;And there laid your sweet mother—look at 
vitation to bound within, and in a moment he} her!” Hannah paused, holding forth the lovely 
stood beside the happy child. The little table; face, while little George, a new chord touched 
on which usually stood her books, was covered } i in his childish heart, gazed earnestly at the 
with costly gifts, and a beautiful wax doll, that pictured face, his defiant manner wholly sub- 
could open and shut its eyes, sat in a tiny ‘chair dued. 
that seemed as if it had been expressly made} “And it rained all next day at the funeral,” 
for it, Idyl herself was in raptures. A rich | continued Hannah ; “but I went through it, 
crimson overspread her fair cheeks, and her soft | though I thought it would kill me, when the 
hair fell shiningly over her milk-white bosom; } Colonel, your uncle, never asked me from the 
and her clear, deep, loving eyes were so full of: carriage, to look upon the face of my darling 
that spiritual expression, that makes childhood } before they hid it in the ground.” 

80 angelic, that the enthusiastic boy stood; “She was a pretty mother,” murmured the 
looking, wondering, though he knew it not, at ne 








her exceeding beauty. At last the pure crea-} “ Pretty—that was the least of her beauties— 
ture went to a little couch, and falling on her{she was good. And when she was dying—(you 


knees, exclaimed audibly : don’t know anything about death )—but when 
“Dear, good Lord, I thank thee for all these; she was in great suffering, she was praying to 
pretty things. i | that same God that little Idyl prays to, for you.” 


VoL, Vi11.—23 
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“Did my mother pray to Him?” asked the 
child, in astonishment. 

“Yes, that you might be good and holy, and 
grow up to make the people about you better” 
—and then the faithful woman told him all 
she said—it was sowing good seed into rich, 
but neglected soil; it might bear fruit—years 
would tell. He could hardly understand why 
the mother should love, and the brother hate, 
God. It puzzled him, but then Hannah told 
him to ask no questions of the Colonel, or ma- 
dam, because they would find means to prevent 
her seeing him—she did not know he had al- 
ready been denied that boon. 

The angel-child, little Idyl, attracted the boy 
80, that he dared to break through the command 
of hisuncle. He loved to gaze upon those trans- 
parent temples, to make the silken ripples of 
her hair wave and dance upon her shoulders. 

The bright, willful Kate recovered, and came 
home; but her beauty and her brilliancy could 
not win the boy-worshipper from Idyl. The 
years sped on, giving him breadth and stature, 
making the saucy Kate more bewitching, im- 
parting to the lovely Idyl a tenderer depth of 
expression, a spiritual beauty, while a more 
heavenly meaning slumbered in those calm, 
clear eyes. The children, foster-brother and 
sister, were still together, and, as yet, all in all 
to each other, with the exception of that drea- 
my love, still unmasked, which lay deep in the 
heart of the handsome boy. Years had confirm- 
ed him in the soul-destroying belief of his un- 
cle. All his masters had been chosen from un- 
principled men—men who, outwardly, were 
very fair and circumspect, but who were open 
scoffers and revilers of all that was lovely and 
of good repute. On the occasion of Kate’s 
eighteenth birth- -day, the Colonel gave a party} 
that far surpassed, in splendor, any that had 
been attempted for years. The grounds were 
transformed into pleasure-gardens, beautiful as 
the day-dreams of a poet. Kate, triumphant 
in her peerless loveliness, shone a new and won- 
drous star. ‘“ Whence came this divinity?” 
asked the astonished guests. ‘ Why had she 


been kept thus in seclusion all her life—who} 


should worship before so glorious a shrine ?”’ 
Radiant as she was, the beautiful girl kept an } 
mneasy eyeon George, who, stately as his a 
almost as tall, and a great deal handsomer ef 


brook that he should even look on one beside 
herself; and ever since the time that her boy. 
friend had climbed the trellis, and first seen 
their fair little neighbor, Idyl had been a 
theme of eulogy on one part, and dislike and 
jealousy on the other. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Vision. 


“And how did my darling look to night,” 
asked nurse Hannah, combing out the long, am- 
ber ringlets of Idyl, who sat, not fatigued, but 
lost in thought—her delicately rounded chin 
resting upon her hand, her eyes softly veiled, 
and wandering absently over the rich carpet. 

“You mean Mr. Brent ? Oh! he looked very 
well,” replied Idyl, her manner a little startled, 

“Very well! why, how coldly you speak of 
him! didn’t he look like a prince, now, or a 
king, or some such great personage? O! his 
mother was so beautiful |” 

‘Yes, he is handsome,” murmured Idyl, with 
a slight blush, “very handsome. What a 
lovely couple they are, Miss Kate and Mr. Brent, 
They will be married sometime, I suppose,” 
she murmured, turning her face a little from the 
light. 

“Nonsense !”? said Hannah, almost sharply, 
‘twisting the golden coil firmly around Idyl’s 
head. “They have been brother and sister, 
they will never be more to each other.” 

“O,good Hannah! there you are mistaken,” 
{ replied Idyl, nervously, her lips trembling a 
‘little. “I heard on every hand, last night, that 
they are intended for each other.” 

“T can’t believe it,” replied Hannah, folding 
‘her arms, and gazing steadily at her young mis- 
tress; “was he beside her all the time? and 
‘did he seem to feel uneasy when she was danc- 
ing and talking with others ?” 

“That is not the fashion, you know, Hannah,” 
responded Idyl, smiling, “ You cannot tell, at 
a party like that, who are married, and who 
are not—who are betrothed, and who are not; 
indeed, such make it a point to keep as separate 
as possible, as if there were a crime in the ac- 
{knowledgement; but I heard they were to be 
married from the lips of Colonel Brent him- 
self.” 

“And did you dance with him—did he pay 











more graceful than even the elegant Colonel} you much attention?” asked Hannah, after a 
Brent, moved with a proud step amid the bril-} searching look. 


liant throngs, and hovered near that part of the 
room where sat the pure and spiritual Idyl, 
robed in white and pearls, her wealth (of hair 
falling loosely over a snowy neck, her eyes still 
full of that mysterious sweetness that draws 
the beholder, so that he would fain live in their 
dear enthrallment, their heavenly captivity. 


A vivid crimson instantly mantled the cheeks 
of Idyl at this question. For amoment her eyes 
glittered, as if with tears, and then forcing a 
light laugh, she said: “ Why, certainly, I danced 
with him, Hannah, and he did show me some 
very pleasant attentions, but no more than— 
than”—she could not say—no more than his 


More than once the regal Kate started, and a gallantry led him to show to others, for she 
lava-tide mounted to her cheek, and burnt } felt, in her inmost heart, that he was attracted 


hotly on her forehead, as she saw his abstracted 
gaze wandering after the lovely girl; and a 


| oftener towards her, than to any one else in the 


room, and her pure lips had never closed upon 


strange, wild, tumultuous feeling swelled her} an untruth. She had seen the jealous glances 
heart, till the. satin boddice she wore seemed a of the splendid Kate, and the tell-tale flushes, 
band of iron. Passionate in nature, and loving the mocking laugh, that betrayed the bitterness 


her foster-brother with idolatry, she could not 


of her spirit. 
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Hannah made as if she would bustle about 
alittle, that she might hide the fair girl’s con- 
fusion; then taking a light, and smiling to her- 
self, she left the room in a reverie. 
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you—I know there is, for I see it, I feel it 
myself— something so strangely fascinating, 
that he will lose his heart wholly, that I hold 


An hour passed, and Idyl had not yet sought} in part. O, Idyl! do not see him—frown upon 
her couch, The bronze swinging lamp over‘ him; you cannot love him as I do; you have 
her head, gave an almost supernatural light} not drank in the light of his eyes, and the honey 
and delicacy of outline to her pale, sweet fea-} of his lips every day, for eighteen long years, as 
tures, and her far-away glance told that her}I have; you have not watched for his coming 
heart was communing with some spiritual; more anxiously than the poor prisoner longs for 

uest. the day ; you have not leaned upon his strong 

She had been recalling every look and gesture ;arm, and shared his thoughts, as I have, almost 
of George Brent, and her pulses beat with wild; hourly; you have not studied with him, sported 
rapture at the thought that perhaps he loved } by his side, read from the same book, eat at the 
her. She knew nothing of his atheistical no-; same table, till the two, separate lives seemed 
tions—she was aware, indeed, that the oldjonein aim and purpose. Oh! Idyl, Idyl! If 
colonel cared neither for God nor man; but had you do not discourage him, I must die! I will 
not his nephew, for months back, regularly ta-} not live—see here ;” and she held up a small 
ken a seat in the little chapel where her father} vial, and her smile was awfully haggard for one 
and herself worshipped? And he had listened so young and beautiful—* see—it is poison.” 
with so much apparent interest, his fine eyes} “0! unhappy girl!” cried Idyl, shuddering ; 
sparkling, his face all soul, his expression all ; “have you no faith—no religion? Would you 
intellect, that too often her thoughts wandered ; dare destroy yourself?” 
from the Maker she worshipped, to him. She; “To-night—before you, if that hope were de- 
was thinking of all this. Men had said he was; nied me,” said Kate, with a dry, hard voice ; 
a wild, gay, thoughtless fellow, but noble withal,} “if I lose him, I lose all. I have no other stay 
and generous. She little thought that those}—no other support—no faith, nor hope, nor de- 
fiery, denunciating essays, that fascinated, yet} sire; what would life be worth ?” 
horrified her, while they deliberately toreaway,} ‘Then live,” murmured Idyl, her almost holy 
nerve by nerve, all the etherial elements of her} eyes lifted reverently upward. “ Mysoul is an- 
beloved pastor’s theories, were written by this; chored, I trust, where no earthly love can dis- 
same daring spirit; that he only sought the } turb it. God would console me for the loss of 
tabernacle of her belief to destroy it. $a thousand friends ; rather would I lose all that 

Thus she sat, lost in her own delicious con- earth can give, thanlose hislove. J have hopes 
templations, when, suddenly, a vision of Kate,}of a glorious immortality—you have none; 
despairing, hollow-eyed, her hair hanging in { truly, what would support you under so dread- 
dishevelled rings about her shoulders, her bod-}ful a sorrow? Besides, if you deny God, he 
dice open, her cheeks pale, appeared at her} will deny you before all his angels, for He has 
chamber door. Almost shrieking, Idyl sprang said it, and therefore you need all the consola- 
from her seat to fly; but the figure stretched } tions, all the blessings, that earth canafford. I 
forth its hands, crying—‘stay! stay! I have} will not stand in your light, I will not even see 
something to ask you, and upon your answer? or speak to him, and he will soon forget, if, in- 
depends my life or death !” >deed, he has ever thought of me. You have 


Idyl stood transfixed, almost, at this passion- 
ate appeal. The color left her cheeks and fore- 
head, and she trembled like a leaf, as she mn 





mured—“ how did you get here ?” 
“I bribed one of the servants to leave the 
door open through which George used to come 


my solemn promise.” 

“O! God bless you!’ exclaimed Kate, im- 
pulsively. 

“ How can you call blessings from one whom 
you have denied ?” asked Idyl, her grave young 
face looking rebuke as an angel’s might, and 





when he was a child,” said Kate, throwing her} Kate shrunk abashed from her presence, feeling 
hair wildly back ; “and I am here to plead for} that she was in the audience of one far supe- 
my very, very life,” she added, with strange} rior to herself, and even whose christian gesture 
voice and glittering eyes, as she drew near the } awed and silenced her profaning tongue. 
shrinking Idyl. “George and I parted to-night; And Idyl, once more alone, knelt before her 
with harsh words, and you were thecause. O!{Maker, and prayed—oh! how earnestly—for 
Idyl, I am very proud, but for this boon, I could strength to conquer this earthly love, which 
even go on my knees to you. You have a God now rushed over her senses with a new power, 
whom you love and worship, I have none—know } since it must be denied. Long she. knelt there 
none but him, George Brent—heis my God—nay,}in communion with her God, weeping softly 
start not so wildly, I have. been taught thus, and ; and sorrowfully, till, at last, a light appeared to 
I cannot help it. I repeat—you have a God to} break over her sweet face, a smile struggled 
love and worship—I have none. If you take; through the tears, a voice that only the spirit 
my idol from me, I must die.” can recognize from its mysterious depths, had 
“What have I done? what shall I do?” cried } whispered “ peace ;” and while Kate tossed up- 
Idyl, frightened, and full of pity for the rash } on her luxurious couch, full of burning thoughts 
girl before her. “I have not robbed you—I ‘and selfish resolves, the young disciple slept 
would not injure you for the world.” ’ with the stamp of God’s rest upon her brow. 


“But George—if he sees you, he loves you.’ (TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ) 
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OR 
OUR FIRST PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY. 





BY EMMA LINLEY, 


I number among my earliest recollections, the } 


building of the first church in the now populous ishing. 


village of Rosedale. More dimly, I remember 
some of the different candidates, who then pre- 
sented themselves, hoping for the privilege of 
laboring among us ‘to save souls. 

Mr. P , who came first, was a middle-aged 
bachelor. He was affable, good-natured, and— 
shall I say it?—indolent. All liked him; but 
he was neither dignified, nor energetic enough 
to be thought of as our settled pastor. Then 
came Mr. L , almost the opposite of his pre- 
decessor in some respects. 
the parish with an air of childish eagerness. 








the other. 


have led the good people, had they consented } she had been in her brighter days. 


This improvement must be made, and that, and} ?was herself again, yet she was scarcely less 


; ple more united; never was church more flour- 
I have sometimes feared that we 
idolized the preacher too much. Old and young 
vied with each other in showing respect to him; 
but he was taken from us. 

A violent fever seized him, and, on the fifth 
day, he died. Ah! how sudden was the blow. 
Every one mourned ; for each had lost a dear 
friend. But each was ready to forget his own 
grief in wishes to console the poor, heart-broken 
wife. She had but lately realized the deep hap- 
piness of a mother’s love, and such grief, so 


He bustled about}rudely jarring on her bright hopes, was too 


much for her delicate organization. She never 


I am not sure how far he might lovable as the gentle, half-crazed widow, than 


Indeed, I 


to follow him. But he was pronounced too} loved her better now that pity mingled with 
zealous to be agreeable. Next, Mr. C. was} my love, and I was not alone in my admiration 
favored with an opportunity for trying to please } }of her. Our parents and friends shook their 
the society. He was an earnest christian, and } heads, and talked gravely of her idiosyncrasies, 
for a time it was hoped that a shepherd was} but my young companions and myself looked 
found for the little flock ; but alas! he was tod} upon heras too pure and holy for aught of criti- 





poor to preach of Him, who “had not where to ,cism, 


lay his head.” 


He had been so very improvi- ; 


One of her insane ideas had prompted her to 


dent (?) as to burden himself with a large xed bg her sweet baby, Birdie, and she would 


ly, without other means of support than his 
labor. 


All liked his preaching, but it seemed ' name. 


not hear of her being provided with any other 
“ Her father had wings—I never realized 


to the wise ones of Rosedale a goed ape wo to me!—I did not think of them, 


thing to think of burdening their thriving, 
young society with his wants. 
fore. 
not stop to particularize: the society was not 
accustomed to acting as a unit, and it was a dif- 
ficult one to please. 

At length, some of the influential members 
began to see that the church was loosing ground } 


till he flew away, and left me! His baby, too, 


He went, there- has the wings—she will fly from me some day, 
Another and another came; but I et pars if lam good—O, so good!—like him, our 


good All-father will give me wings too, andI 
shall go to live with them. I hope he will let 
me keep this little Birdie for a long time, to 
help me to be good—for she does help me every 
day. If she should fly away, I could not remem- 


by this mode of proceeding. About this time, § ‘ber that I must be cheerful to get pure wings, 


Edward Blake came among us. 
that he was wholly free from all the faults which } 
had been imputed to his predecessors ; but it | 
was unanimously decided to give him a call. 
He accepted it. We soon learned to love him, 
and, when he returned to his native village to } 
bring from thence his bride, there was scarcly a 
person in his parish, who was not anxious to do 
something to add to the comfort or beauty of 
the parsonage. 
Mr. Blake was our first pastor, worthy all our 
love and pride ; and we were enthusiastic in our 
regard for himg His wife appeared as good as 
he, even to our partial eyes. She was delicately 
beautiful. But it was not for that we loved her. 
She was so kind, so ever considerate of the 
comfort of those about her: so ready to leave 
her pleasant home, in all weathers, to visit the 
poor and suffering, that all considered her as a 
very model of a country pastor’s wife. Three 
years passed thus. Never were pastor and peo- 


I cannot say {like his and hers. 


I should forget, too, that 
Jesus has told us to take no anxious thought 
for the morrow. If Birdie were to go, I could 
not wait patiently for my wings; and if Ishould 


{be so impatient as to get bad ones, O it would 


be so sad, so very sad !” 

Thus would she talk at times, but not often. 
Usually, she was too much occupied for a casual 
observer to notice her insanity. Trying to be 
good, earnestly striving to do whatever would 
haverpleased her noble husband, were the mo- 
tiyes which made her never weary wherever 
christian charity found employment. To the 
bedside of the sick and dying, she carried a 
consolation peculiarly her own. To those in 
affliction she talked so earnestly of the good ever 
to be found in seeming evil, and spoke so inspir- 
ingly of the good All- father, who seemed very 
near to her, that her gentle lessons often melted 
hearts which had been as rocks to sterner teach- 
ings. 
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She was never sad, nor was she often gay ;} Years flew by. Mrs. Blake and her sweet 
but sometimes, when she had collected about} Birdie did not fall from the lofty pedestal ii. 
her a group of laughter-loving children, for a; my memory, upon which my boyish love had ~ 
game with her and Birdie, her laugh was as; placed them. Lhad learned to oun them among 
gleeful as the merriest among them. It was a} my ideal treasures—too pure and spiritual to 
delight to each and all of the village children to} be brought forward in ordinary mavmanias ; 
be invited to the parsonage, and suchinvitations; but dreams to be cherished at twilight—ideali- 
me ng oe a oe reg —= ae — ee my — with = nigh aa = 
when Mr. Blake was living. But I, much as eeking for them I never thoug ardly 
enjoyed these social afternoons, prized still; know why—perhaps it was because, as I had 
higher the pleasant intercourse, when I was her} learned to know the world better, my brightest 
only visitor. It was at those times my heart; dreams had faded into dull realities. _ Certainly, 
_ hed —_— to her ener — then, ir = a rcpt . yield these bright ideals 

0, Birdie was always so charming. How very} for a less holy reality. 
much I enjoyed those summer twilights in the: One Saturday eve, three summers ago,I ar- 
arbor, and winter evenings in hercozy, little par- ; rived at a pleasant little village in western Mas- 
lor. Ah! Mrs. Blake seemed to me a very angel ; sachusetts, where a kindly welcome was await- 
in those days, and if I did gain some ideas not ; ing me, from an old college friend. The next 
strictly orthodox from her teachings, I owe ; morning, at church, my attention was attracted 
om -y on is good - me - her oe es a mae me ee indeed, she 

as! atime came when she must leave us. poet’s dream; but faultless as were 
Her father had been to Rosedale repeatedly, to every feature, one forgot all other beauty in 
endeavor to feruary her to return - we child- a her oye spiritual eyes. How those 
Siccetsinet) ad! ths salen Oouit-te postnnds hor Senne pie tech-aph dinae-oteen conned 
to leave the home of her happy married life;to speak to my very soul. There was some- 
seemed so to increase her insanity, that he had } thing familiar in them; I had some glimmering 
yielded to her. Now, the pastor who had suc-} recollection that they were not strangers to me. 
ceeded Mr, pad con eee = ee — her sa ae mee I oo map le ages as chal- 
nice sense of propriety—which never left her— } le e notice of my friend. Upon his in- 
taught her that the time had come when another } quiring what had bewitched me, I candidly re- 
might take her duties, even as her husband’s 3} plied that I was not certain, but I believed it 
ceratoandttige oe orien: ref sont] fe es guia eaeaiaammnma: axe oe 9 
and the duties to which her heart clung as the “ Ah! our Birdie,” said he; “I am not at all 
connecting link between her daily life, and the } surprised.” 
spirit of him who had gone before ; but she did} Birdie! the name awakened memory, and 
not shrink—for her mother was ill, and she felt}solved the mystery. Familiar, indeed, had 
that henceforth her duties would be in another } been those eyes, for they were very like her 
sphere. She forgot noone in her leave-takings, } gentle-hearted mother’s. In answer to my en- 
and, with her intuitive tact in reading character, } quiries, my friend informed me that, upon the 
she did not fail to leave many an impressive } death of her parents, three years before, Mrs. 
Me of — counsel, “ey ae oe of ~ —e came to Por = wrth ot the vil- 

ge, of lasting power. So slight were the lage lawyer. er gentle, unobtrusive efforts to 
symptoms of her insanity, now that all sympa- } do good, seemed uncalled for, here, and, for a 
a her deepest feelings, that no bah br orb + i ag usual, and brood- 
noticed them. ed over the wild fancies of her brain so con- 

That was a sad, sad day, which saw the depar- se as to make her insanity more marked. 
ture of our first pastor’s wife. We none of us} Her fine, lady sister-in-law could not at all sym- 
realized how closely she had entwined herself pathise with her wish to use her talents, a 
about our. hearts, till she was about to leave} therefore, could not assist her. 
us. The scheme of supporting her even as we} At this juncture, though Birdie had seen but 
did our preacher, did not seem Quixotic to the; fifteen summers, her womanly nature led her to 
younger portion of the society. We eagerly} meet her mother’s needs more’ fully than any 
proposed it, but our fathers had worldly pru-} other could have done. She projected asimple 
dence as well as control of our puree-atrings,{ plan for a school, in which her mother could 
and we were obliged to bid the dear ones fare- } take such an interest, as should satisfy her 
well. Soraving to do good. “ Beautiful has been the 
For a time after Mrs. Blake left, we heard from 3 result,” continued my friend; “our whole vil- 
a pes P yar a long, eee ' rat — me the pure, rt a ee 
etters to one and another of her friends in}from these two lowly-minded women. now 
Rosedale, telling us of the pleasure she found} not which our young people idolize most, our 
in ministering to the comforts of her invalid mo- 3 beautiful, high-souled, carolling Birdie, or her 
ther; but, gradually, those letters became more; gentle, angelic mother. Alas! that mother 
and more ‘rare, till she had no correspondent ' seems fast becoming the angel she so long has 
among us. Then a report reached us that her}seemed. Consumption has fastened itself up- 
father had removed from her native town, and ‘on her, and she must, ere long, leave us ; but 
none of us knew where they had gone. *her sick room is hallowed ground, and when she 
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walks abont the village, as she still can do on { were possible. I need not tell my doubts and 
the pleasant days, her ever ready, kindly greet-{ fears, while I was impatiently striving to over- 
ing, and her hallowed, spiritual expression, make } come that maidenly reserve, which, for a seem- 
each, who meet her, more philanthropic, more ‘ ingly long time, stood between me and the per- 
ready to believe in the exceeding brightness of} fect interchange of thought, which should win 
our unperverted moral nature. Shestill gathers} her love tome. Mrs. Blake seemed to view me 
her pupils about her, though Birdie takes most } almost as a long lost son, and I believe Birdie, 
of the labor now. With her it is a labor of; in her universal philanthropy, would have wil- 
love, which she does not.feel as aburden. She} lingly received me as a brother ; but I did not 
looks at the darker days in the future, when her} wish the title. No day passed that I did not 
mother’s voice shall no longer gladden her} call upon them; for there was ever some little 
heart, and the present is very bright to her. attention to be shown to the invalid, and each 
She has no sad views of death—she is almost} day I learned to love them better. 
willing even to lose the companionship of her} Very beautiful were Mrs. Blake’s last days— 
much loved mother, since she cannot wish a} holy, happy thoughts helped her to bear physi- 
longer imprisonment for that soul, which has} cal pain, and, though we sometimes wished that 
been so many years laboring to secure its wings. } she would not so earnestly try to conceal all 
“ Mrs. Blake herself, is fully conscious that she } bodily suffering, lest it should give us pain, we 
is about to leave earth, but to her the change is} were sure that a nature, in which the power of 
a joyful one, and she has a feeling, which is} the soul was in such superiority to that of the 
deemed a part of her insanity, that her Birdie; body, would find it easy,as she seemed to do, to 
can receive no harm, because, she has already} rise above such suffering. 
the spirit wings. I acknowledge,” said my{ When, at length, I had won the love of Bir. 
friend, “that Mrs. Blake’s insanity has often} die, and asked her mother’s sanction to our 
seemed to me better than most people’s sound-{ union, she gave it gladly, with a trust in my 
mindedness. She oftentimes talks wildly, 1} power to make her darling happy, which I 
know, but never on practical subjects, and I; hardly dared feel myself; for her confidence was 
have sometimes caught glimpses of a beautiful; based upon her implicit reliance upon Him who 
allegorical meaning in her wildest flights of} has promised to be a Father to the fatherless, 
fancy, which have led me to imagine that she} Afterwards, she gave us wise, motherly counsel 
sees a higher class of truths, which we, in our} for our happiness. Earnestly she wished us-to 
sensual blindness, cannot understand. She is? strive to form such a union as should bless us 
not one who is easily led to receive the isms of} through all eternity ; and through our love for 
the day. When modern Spiritualism was first} each other, she taught us the exceeding happi- 
talked of here, many thought it would give} ness of her life, even since her widowhood, be- 
comfort to Mrs. Blake; but they were entirely { cause she had been ever looking forward to a 
mistaken. She had no patience with a doctrine } reunion with him she loved. She readily ac- 
which should so belittle the dead. That her; quiesced in my request for an immediate mar- 
noble, angel husband should forego the high} riage ; and that was a quiet, happy wedding, at 
privileges of his spirituality, to come back to; which Birdie Blake became my own. 
earth, even to comfort her, she did not wish.” A few more days we were blessed by the hal- 
Much longer we talked of those who were so} lowed .influence of our mother, and then she 
interesting to us both, but I cannot hope that} left us. So triumphant was her departure, 
my readers have a like interest, so I will make} that much as we missed her gentle presence, we 
no further record. could never wish her back. She has gone from 
I was impatient to call upon my old friends, } us, yet her influence still lives; ever shall we, 
but my host was so fearful that I might recall} in the hour of gladness, remember her constant 
the past so vividly, as to harm the invalid, that} cheerfulness and devotion to duty; and when 
he went on Monday morning to prepare her for; bereavement shall come, her teaching shall lead 
my reception. Then I called—then was my} us to look to Him who chasteneth us for our 
ideal made beautifully, spiritually real. Mrs. } highest good. 
Blake was the same as I had treasured her in} Was she insane? I sometimes ask myself. 
my memory, only more etherialized; and Bir-; It is a question each of my readers may an- 
die, what canI say of Birdie, whom I had fondled, ? swer for himself. I have not fully succeeded 
petted, and tossed in my arms, in those bright} in sketching her character, if each does not see 
days “auld lang syne?” Suffice it to say, I did *that she but acted her real character, and spoke 
not wish to exchange the companionship of the her most secret thoughts and wildest fancies. 
lovely girl before me, for such a wee fairy as I} Could any one do this at all times, in all society, 
remembered. Pleasant was our chat upon the} without speedily losing his claim to sanity? 
days long gone by. Mrs. Blake retained an al- Are there many among us who, ever acting 
most motherly interest in some of the youwth} forth their inner nature in this manner, would 
then gathered about her, and I was not easily} command universal love and respect, as she 
tired of responding to her questions. did? Insane she was often called, but I do not 
Instead of following out my intention of; fear a hereditary taint in the little nestling who 
leaving W: in acouple of days, I made ar-} has already folded her wings in our nest; nor 
rangements for remaining an indefinite period.; should I, if my Birdie constitutionally resem- 
It was not long before I determined to stay till]? bled her mother, instead of her father. 
could win Birdie for my home, if such a thing 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE MILLER. 
A TALE OF NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





Have you ever sat, reader, when the autumn 
evenings were growing cool and long, by some 
glowing birch wood-fire in an old farm kitchen, 
among the mountains of New Hampshire ? Those 
grand, old druidical mountains, about which 
the summer streams hang their silver necklaces, 
and over which the winter storms weave their 
garments of snow! Then, while the fire-flames 
dashed their yellow light over the great, brown 
rafters, and with every break of wind, the 
withered leaves rattled against the panes, have 
you listened to the story of some “old settler,” 
whose memory reached back to the time when 
the bear and the wolf came down to the fields ; 
and sometimes of an autumn morning the little 
children would go softly through the woods, to 
school, almost expecting to see a pair of wild 
glaring eyes among the bushes ; and whispered 
how they had heard, the night before, of some 
neighbor’s sheep-cote which had been broken 
into, and the blood-daggled grass had told the 
story next day. 

Well, listening to just such tales, in the au- 
tumn evenings, we dreamed among those gray 
old mountains, the story we are about to tell you. 





“T guess we shall have a raal warm day of it, 
to-morrow,” said the widow Pease, as she stood 
a moment in the kitchen door of the old farm- 
house, at the close of an April day, some two 
score and a half of years ago; just as the sun 
was resting on the tops of the mountains that 
bounded the horizon. Sixty years’ observation 
of the winds and clouds, had made Mrs. Pease 
akind of weather oracle in the village; and 
the good woman prided herself no little upon 
her elemental foresight. 

“ Well, Letty,” she continued, as she closed 
the door, and returned to her knitting and her 
chair by the fire-place, “I guess it’ll be a first 
rate day to bile the sap. I'll tell Enoch and 
Cyrus to pile up the boughs to-night, and hang 
on the kettle, so you can have it all ready to 
kindle in* the mornin’. You know they said 
the trees was runnin’ briskly to-day, and they’d 
have two tubs full afore night.” 

“They didn’t though, mother!” said Letty, 


pausing a moment in her work, for she was, 


setting the supper-table. “Goody! I’msoglad, 
for I do love to have a sap boilin’.” 

Letitia Pease was the child of her mother’s 
old age, and a daintier bit of nature’s handi- 
work you hayeseldom looked upon. The next 
summer would count her twentieth, and her 
blue eyes were clear and bright as her New 
Hampshire skies, and the mountain winds had 
kindled a ruddy glow in her fair cheeks. She 
was rather short, but straight, with a finely- 











For her character—she was a right down, 
good-hearted, light-spirited New England girl. 
That pretty little head of hers had been slightly 
turned by the flattery that sundry swains had 
poured into it; but considering that she was 
the handsomest girl in the village, and knew it, 
too, Letty conducted herself remarkably well. 
And perhaps, after all, it was not so much her 
fair face as it was the smiles that broke up from 
the warm fountains of her nature and always 
dimpled it, that won so many hearts towards 
her. She was not sentimental, or inclined to 
the blues, Alas! the damsels of fifty years 
ago had not so intimate an acquaintance with 
these matters as their descendants. 

But now, reader, inorder to do full penance 
for this latter remark, we just admit that, for one, 
we don’t believe our grandmothers were any 
better than we are—not a bit! 

Nicer pies and puddings they could indispu- 
tably make, thrifty housekeepers, faithful wives, 
and loving mothers they surely were, and for 
these things blessed be their memory! But, 
after all, spinning wheels alone cannot enlarge 
one’s sympathies, or daily darning stockings 
enrich one’s intellect; and instinct and habit 
narrowed down to the circle of their own fami- 
lies, the views and feelings of the women of the 
last century. 

And the true woman of the present time has 
broader social sympathies and richer life; and 
although she must acknowledge that her first 
duties are in her home, she will not think they 
end there, as her grandmotherdid. Knowledge, 
that is true to itself, expands the moral as well as 
the intellectual life; and the world hasn’t gone 
backward with the substitution of botany for but- 
ter churns, and mathematics for milking pails ! 

But to return to our heroine. When Enoch 
and Cyrus, two tall, sunburnt, but fine-looking, 
young farmers, came in to supper, they were 
full of a story which quite drove out all thoughts 
of thesap boiling from the head of widow Pease 
and her daughter. 

Some terrible depredations had been com- 
mitted the night before, on Squire Hubbard’s 
sheep and lambs—the dog had been devoured, 
and two large bears had been seen prowling 
around Blueberry hill, just in the edge of the 
previous evening. 

The young men were greatly excited, for a 
large party had been organized to go out that 
very evening to Squire Hubbard’s, who lived in 
an adjoining town not more than ten miles off, 
for the purpose of destroying the wild animals, as 
it was apprehended their former success would 
stimulate them to fresh depredations. So, with 
that belligerent propensity which is so strong 


curved figure, and plumpas health and a hearty | an element of Anglo-Saxon character, Cyrus and 


appetite could make her. 


Enoch descanted glowingly on the best method 
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of surprising and dispatching the animals ;$ been a severe struggle between her affections 
while the mother and sister listened with the} and her pride. 

indefinable mixture of wonder, admiration, and; Jason Willams was a country merchant, a 
terror, which woman always awards to manly} smart-looking young man, who had recently 
courage and skill. gone into business for himself. He was always 

“ But, dear me,’ said Letty, as she poured } dressed in broadcloth, stood behind the counter 
Cyrus’ third glass of milk, “what if a bear;with the politest bow and smiles imaginable, 
shaquld come round here some of these days !} and was voted at the winter singing school, the 
You know Elder Smith said he saw one on his} “ greatest catch” in the town. 
farm last autumn. Oh, my! I believe it would ; Then there was Seth Peters, the miller—away 
take the breath straight out of my body to come } down in the silence of Letty’s heart was a voice 
across one of the creatures.” And the rosy?that plead for him as it never did for the mer- 
cheeks grew pale at the thought. chant. Seth was certainly good-looking and 

“Nonsense, sis!’ said the hearty voice of} intelligent, while a nobler heart never beat for 
Enoch, as he spread a double stratum of butter} the woman it loved; but then his bow wasn't 
on his fourth slice of rye bread, “there’s no}to be compared with Jason’s, and he wore blue 
sort a danger around here. Nobody in these } gray overalls, which were dusted over with flour 
parts was ever touched by one of them ’ere chaps. }from Monday morning till Saturday night, ex- 
I reckon they’re smart enough not to venture } cept when he visited Letty. It was certainly a 
their heads far into thistown. They wouldn’t} great contrast, and the girl felt it keenly (as 
stay on long, if they did, that’s sartin.” any maiden of twenty would) when she rode 

Now whether there was much philosophy in past the old mill and saw its young owner in 
this speech or not, it had the effect of greatly 3} his powdered clothes, lifting up the great bags 
quieting Letty’s fears; though if Enoch hadsof wheat by the rope that dangled from the 
been called on to give his reason for exempting } front window, or pouring the corn into the large 
Berrygate from bear incursions, he could proba- trough, under which the great wheel plashed 
bly have found no better one than the propen-; and groaned in the stream all day ;—it was, as 
sity indigenous to human nature of supposing } we said, a great contrast to go on a few rods 
ourselves less liable to ill fortune than our; farther to the newstore, with its green shutters 
neighbors. and large sign, and see Jason standing in the 

Well, after supper the boys started off, in} store, dressed better than the minister, and re- 
high spirits, duly equipped with rifles and long } ceive one of his inimitable bows. 
knives, receiving many solemn injunctionsfrom; Thenit would be such a conquest, and all the 
their. mother to look out that them critters} girls would envy her so. She would be Mrs, 
didn’t get ‘hold of their skins, maternal warn-$ Williams, the merchant’s wife!’ It sounded 
ings, which have a remarkable faculty of going } exceedingly well, and yet, when she thought of 
in at one ear, and out at the other. it, that low voice would rise up and speak for 

- “T declare, Letty, we’d forgot all about that;the miller again. Poor Letty! no wonder it 
sap boiling!” suddenly remarked the widow to $ was so severe a struggle between her affections 
her daughter, who, having washed up the tea: and her pride. 

dishes, was busily smoothing down the wavy; She looked out of the window, and the full 
folds of her hair, at the little mirror on one side} moon was shining down on the bare earth, and 
of the kitchen, while some pleasant thought} whitening the naked branches of the tall trees, 
wae shyly dimpling round her ripe lips, and; The sweet, pensive light stole softly into the 
brightening through her blue eyes. girl’s heart, and drew her towards it. 

“So we have, and they havn’t piled up any;* “I guess I’ll run down to the grove. If any- 
boughs. It’s too bad, with such nice weather} body comes, you can talk to ’em, mother, till I 
for boiling, and it’s likely to set up and rain‘a3 get back, for I won’t be gone long,” was her 
week steady at this time of year. sudden conclusion. 

“Supposin’ you run down to the#oods, and; The girl had not been absent for more than 
heap up some boughs to-night, pr 4 The } five minutes, when there was a knock at the 
moon shines, so it’s as bright as day.: "fhe boys ; door, followed by the entrance of Jason Wil- 
could hang up the kettle early for you, you;liams. He took a seat by the great fire-place, 
know, but they couldn’t stay-to do anything ; and chatted a few moments with the old woman 
else, for they’ve got to be off by sunrise to see } about the new meeting-house, and the prospects 
about them calves; and they won’t be home 3}of an early spring, when suddenly there was 
before midnight, I reckon,’ concluded Mrs. } another light tap at the door, and in answer to 


Pease, with an oracular shake of her head. widow Pease’s “come in,” the miller made his 
“But I’m expecting company to-night, moth- 3 appearance. 
er,” answered Letty, with the rosy tinge widen-; It was not so remarkable a coincidence, after 





ing and deepening through her cheek ; “and it} all, that the young men should both visit Letty 
wouldn’t be very polite to be off when they} this evening, for it was bright enough with its 
come.” balmy air, and large, round moon to woo any 

“ Well, it’s likely you’d have time to get back} man to visit ‘the woman of his seeking. Of 
afore they do, child. If it’s any o’ your beaux, ; course, the merchant and the miller could not 
I can send ’em out to the maples.” have regarded each other with peculiarly com- 

Now, if the truth must be told, Letty Pease had } placent feelings; and probably each wished 
two admirers, for whom there had often, of late, the other a thousand miles off, notwithstanding 
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they met quite as cordially as rivals could be 
expected to do. 

But somehow the conversation lagged ex- 
ceedingly, and at last Jason proposed to Seth 
that they should go down to the grove in search 
of Letty, to which the latter gladly consented. 

She did look like a picture, as she knelt there, 
piling up the dead, old tree boughs, while the 
shadows and the moonbeams danced restlessly 
over her figure, as restless as they. 

The young men came suddenly upon her, and 
she sprang up with a little shriek and a bounding 
of the blood into her cheeks—but her laugh, oh, 
that was like allsorts of sweet sounds, as it ran 
rippling off to the echoes of Blueberry hill! 

“Well, you’ve come, and now I shall set you 
straight to work, young gentlemen,” said the 
girl, with that dainty, fluttering motion of the 
head so natural to, and so graceful in some 
women. 

“Of course you will. We’re ready to obey 
orders, Letty” was the simultaneous respose of 
the young men; and the dainty merchant and 
the handsome miller set themselves vigorously 
to work ; and the voices of the trio mingled 
loudly and merrily, as they piled up the 
branches of pine, and birch, and hemlock. Letty 
affirming that the sugar boiling was likely to be 
the easiest she ever tended, now all the trouble of 
gathering the fire-wood would be over. 

*“ Hark! didn’t you hear a strange kind of 
noise?” and Letty lifted her head suddenly, 
and stared eagery around her. 

“Tt’s nothing, Letty, only the sap dropping 
into the tubs,” answered Jason, as he added a 
fresh handful of boughs to the rapidly increasing 

ile. 

“No, it isn’t the sap. There,I hear it again. 
It’s a rustling among the branches.” 

They all heard it now; it was a strange, 
stealthy, mysterious sound, that, heard in the 
woods, and at night, is perhaps more startling 
than any other. 

A faint shriek suddenly broke from Letty, 
which drew the gaze of both the young men to 
her. She was standing a few paces from them, 
her face white and rigid, as though death had 
struck suddenly at her heart. There was 
something in that stony face that chilled both 
the young men, and they sprang eagerly toward 
her, crying, “ Letty! what is the matter ?”’ 

They saw what it was, then, and the faces of 
those two strong men grew white as the girl’s ; 
for there, peering out with their wild, glaring, 
hunger-lighted eyes, from the low underbrush, 
were two large bears, crouched down ready to 
spring upon them. 
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It was a fearful race. They gained upon her 
in the first fewrods. “God of Heaven, help her!” 
groaned the white lips of Seth Peters. And 
God heard that prayer, moaned out in that ter- 
rible agony. There gleamed out suddenly upon 
him, from among the gray tangled grass of the 
last year, a large axe, which Enoch had ground 
sharply, three days before, to make an incision 
in the maple trunks, and thrown down there in 
haste or forgetfulness. 

Seth caught it up eagerly, and with a loud 
shout he bounded forward. Letty was nearly 
half across the lot, but it was not a large one, 
and in her blind terror she had taken a circuit- 
ous route, which the bears had followed, so 
the distance between Seth and them was only 
afew rods. He shouted to Letty to turn round 
into the meadow; it was strange that she heard 
him, but she did, and instinctively obeyed. 

A run of a few yards, which the young man 
accomplished quicker than our pen has written 
it, brought Seth face to face with the wild ani- 
mals. It required a stout heart to confront 
those two raging, ravening animals, but Seth 
Peters thought only that death was close to the 
woman that he loved ! , 

A moment more and it had reached her. The 
hot breath of the beasts drifted almost across 
her flying feet, as the miller rushed by her; for 
in turning toward the meadow she had shortened 
the distance between him and herself; indeed, 
at the farthest it had been only a few rods. 
The foremost animal came up to the young man 
—the heavy paws were planted on his shoulder 
—now, Seth Peters, a stout arm and a brave 
heart will only avail you—the axe comes down 
heavily—it has done its work well! Do you 
see the bear sink back, with that growl of ter- 


ror and of pain, while the hot blood gurgles up — 


from its cleft throat! 

Its mate sees all this, and with a responsive 
howl of fright and despair, rushes back to the 
woods, and Seth is safe! 

“Letty! Letty! they are gone!” The voice 
swells loud and triumphant to the ear of the 
poor girl, who, still imagining the bears are 
pursuing her, rushes on wildly in the direction 
of her home! She pauses a moment. But 
that clear, strong, triumphant voice sends a 
new tide of hope bounding through her soul, 
She turns back. A few minutes later, and her 
white face steals up close to Seth’s, as he stands 
there watching the last gasps of life heaving 
the huge black frame of the bear. 

“Letty! let us thank God for this great de- 
liverance.” 

They kneel down there together, and the sad 


The young men’s question broke the spell of} moon and the sweet spring stars look on them, 
horror which had transfixed Letty Pease. With} as the young miller’s deep voice sends up its 
a lowshriek she sprang past her companions, } eloquent thanks to the All-Father! 


and with a cry, fearful in its rage and hunger, 
the animals rushed out. 


But Letty’s fair head droops lower and lower ; 
and when Seth looks once more in her face, the 


Jason Williams followed her, for the men had} blue eyes do not answer him. Poor Letty! the 
no weapons—those beasts were wild, savage,} terror has been too great for her. No wonder 
hunger-mad, and the love of life was strong} she has fainted with the great joy of deliverance 
within him—no wonder that he soon outstripped } from death ! 


the girl, whose trembling limbs were a poor} 


match against her pursuers. 


Suddenly across the fields breaks the sound 
of many voices. There is a quick stamping of 
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feet. Jason has given the alarm, and friends ; the sweet face of April with wind, and drench 
and neighbors are rushing wildly to the rescue, }it with tears. 

In less than five minutes they find the miller } This time the miller and Letty Pease sat 
seated on the damp earth, with Letty lying }alone together, in the ruddy birch fire-light of 
senseless in his arms, and the dead bear at his }the old kitchen, while the storm moaned and 
feet ! battled without. 

Oh! but there were smiles and rejoicings; ‘“ Well, Letty, how did you get on with the 
that night at widow Pease’s, where, but for the | Sugar-boiling ?” asked the young man, drawing 
brave heart of Seth Peters, there had been } his chair a little nearer the girl’s. 
wailing, despair, and death! It was long past} “Oh, nicely, I assure you, though I couldn’t 
midnight when Cyrus and Enoch returned ; and ; help starting and looking round every time the 
somehow their faces did not look so bright as} wind stirred the branches!” and Letty shud- 
when they left, and they settled themselves {dered, for even in the dancing fire-light, she 
down wearily by the fire, saying, “ What, mother, seemed to see again those wild eyes glaring 
up watching for us all this time! Well, we:upon her. “Oh, Seth! how can I ever be grate- 
havn’t killed the bear, after all !” :ful enough to you for taking care of me then?” 

“No, but we have here, you see!” was the: The miller drew his chair still closer to hers, 
old woman’s triumphant response; and then, i his voice trembled in its deep tenderness 
to their ejaculations of doubt and surprise, the {as it answered, “I should like to take care of 
old lady detailed the whole story—indeed, S you always, Letty.” 
she had sent off Letty to bed half an hour be-$ The girl must have forgotten at that moment 
fore, for the exclusive enjoyment of this plea- {how very nicely Mrs. Williams, the merchant's 
sure. Cyrus and Enoch listened in amazed ; wife, sounded, for she laid her hand in that of 
silence, and at the conclusion thus briefly and ‘Seth Peters, and the birch flames were not rud- 
characteristically expressed their opinion of the ;dier than her cheek, as she whispered, “ You 
miller’s heroism : “ Waal now, if that don’t beat } may, Seth” 
everything all hollow!” ; And through all her happy after life, we are 

Three days had passed! It was a wild, sob- ¢ very certain Letty Pease never regretted mar- 








ing night, with one of those storms that furrow ‘rying the miller instead of the merchant. 





HONESTY AND TRUST. 


Tue following pleasant anecdote is from 


Boston :— 

A cousin of mine in Charleston, having passed 
away, it became properthat I should attend her 
funeral. It was school afternoon; I did not 
dismiss the scholars, and, as they disliked a 

. monitor, I hit upon the following plan of leaving 
them. I placed in the chair the large, old-fash- 
ioned slate (it had been my father’s,) wrote on 
it the name of the scholars in the order in which 
they sat; and arranged the needle-work and 
reading—for I always had some interesting work 
read aloud by some elder pupil every afternoon 
—and then said, “Now, children, when the 
clock strikes five, leave your seats orderly, go 
to my chair, and place on the slate, by each 


of your names, a unit for good behavior, and a‘ 


cross for bad. When I return, I shall anxiously 
look at the slate, and in the morning, when 


§ you are assembled, I will read the list aloud, 
“Glances and Glimpses,” a new book by Dr.} 
Harriet K. Hunt, who was once a teacher in}trust in you!” 


that every thing may be confirmed. But I 
On my return I visited the 
school-room, and found but one cross on the 
slate; and that where I least expected it, ap- 
pended to the name of a beautiful, open, bright, 
brave child, who then promised much for the 
world—the fact of her having rich parents being 
her greatest drawback. She was the last child 
in the school I should have thought capable of 
any misconduct. Well,the next morning came; 
the list was read, it proved truthful; but when 
I came to this name, I said, My dear child, 
you must explain; why is this ?—what did you 
do?” Looking up to mé@@with those soulful 
eyes, and speaking with a soulful tone, which 
ever made her an object of sacred interest, she 
replied, “I laughed aloud, I laughed more than 
once; I couldn’t help it, because a slate was 
keeping school !” 
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IDA DE MAR. 


BY MRS. M. S. WHITAKER. 














Sweet Ida De Mar! we remember her yet,(I shall never forget Albert; he is very dear to 
though the maiden iscoldinhergrave. Lovely} me! I will never be happy again!” 
as the spring daisies she loved, innocent as the} “But, my dear Ida,” she replied; “ Albert 
smile that played about her beautiful lips, gentle } must seek his fortune somewhere, and we ought 
as the wood doves she nursed, and gleesome as not to detain him here with nothing to do, at a 
the wild bee of summer—why did she die so} time of life when most young men without ex- 
soon? But who are we, and what is our wisdom, ; pectations are in the field of honorable competi- 
that we should ask? Is not life filled with }tion, and striving to secure a place amongst 
events, to us mysterious ? those who occupy some kind of station in so- 

Ida, the child of love, reared in the lap of}ciety. As for you, my love, I trust you will be 
luxury, the cherished hope of proud hearts, the { quite consoled, and far happier than you ever 
last representation of a lofty line—why did the} were. Sir Herbert is about to visit your father, 
skeleton king, armed with his unerring dart,}and I must tell you, that this little hand of.yours 
pass so many humble and uncared for, and lay } has long been promised to the knight. ymy 
her low? There is mourning and a voice of} dear, you will become the adored wife of ‘@ no- 
weeping in lordly halls. Sad figures, clothed in } ble gentleman, and the whole world of fashion 
funeral black, glide noiselessly along its wide and amusement will be open to your enjoy, 
corridors. A hearse stands ready at the gate,}ment. My Ida will shine,a star of passing 
and mournfully its sable plumes wave in the} brightness, in the court of oursoveriegn. Such‘ 
sunny air. Deep in cold, dreary earth a grave {is the distinction to which you were born, and 
is opened, and the young, the delicate, and the {so your mother will rejoice to behold you. 
beautiful lies still and cheerless, a tenant of the }Come, now, my darling, dry your tears, and 
tomb. welcome Sir Herbert as a daughter of our house, 

The night of asorrowful day came down with {and his affianced bride should do.” 
its moon of mellow light, and its stars of trem-; She thought, bitterly, how poor Ida strove to 
All was over. The last rites were }obey her, and met Sir Herbert with a woful, wan 
smile; how the sweet maiden had uttered no 
complaint, and pursued the even tenor of her 
watched from her cradle this beloved daughter. $ way, never renewing the subject, and only once 
She had noted, with pride unspeakable, the de-}saying, when the time for consummating the 
velopment of Ida’s pure and lovely person. She proposed union was named: 
beheld in her, not only the ornament of her} “ Not yet, dearest mother, not now, I beseech 
noble house, but one destined to become theSyou! Iam young—I cannot leave you. Bear 
bride of greatness ; for Ida was betrothed to one} with your Ida a little while, and do not send 
of England’s princely earls, and ambition filled} her to share the splendor of Sir Herbert, and 
the heart of Lady De Mar. Disappointed that; mingle with the gay world while she is but a 
no son of hers should inherit the honors, and } petted child.” 
perpetuate the name so proudly borne by the; She had noted, too, the cold shiver that passed 
De Mars, of ancient renown, she centered all her through Ida’s frame, when the grim knight of- 
expectations in this only child, whom she had $ fered his hand, as ceremony sometimes required, 
just seen consigned to the last home of all who} and how her cheek had paled, and her eye had 
live. Her thoughts wandered back to a period, ; lost its brightness, since the day of Albert’s de- 
a few months since, when her Ida bid fair for} parture. Conscience smote her; she arose and 
life. She remembered, too, that in constant as-{ traversed the apartment to and fro. Atlast she 
sociation with young Albert Norman, Ida had {stopped suddenly, but irresolutely, and seizing 
spent the greater portion of her short life ; that; the silken bell-rope that depended from the wall, 
she had looked with a jealous eye on their;rang a loud peal, which brought a servant into 
friendship, and cut short their intercourse, by }the apartment in an instant. 
dismissing him from his uncle’s house, and; ‘Call Margaret,” said she; “Id—,I mean 
causing Lord De Mar, who was entirely under} the nurse,” stammered she, and the attempt to 
her influence, to obtain for the youth a foreign call her daughter’s name brought tears to her 
appointment in the East Indies; for Albert was} eyes; but she endeavored to control her emo- 
poor, and she could not allow herself to think, ; tion, as old Margaret entered, looking the pic- 
for a moment, of his ever aspiring to the hand} ture of woe, and stood deferentially before her. 
of herdaughter. She recollected Ida’s look of} “Sit down, good Peggy; I wish to speak a 
dismay, when informed that she must bid fare-} while with you;” and the proud woman bent 
well forever to her cousin Albert, and how the} her head, in bitterness of soul, while she con- 
amazed girl, looking wildly at her, exclaimed ;; tinued: 
“Mother, do not, oh ! do not send poor Albert} “ Peggy, you were ever much with her, what, 
to that dreadfulcountry. Hecannot live there!{ think you, caused the slow decline, and sudden 
he will surely die with nofriendnear! Mother, ' death of your young mistress? Was there any- 


bling lustre. 
performed, and, alone in her measureless grief, 
sat the lady mother of the dead, who had 
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thing on her mind? Did she ever speak of} Lady De Mar waved her hand to Margaret, who 
aught that discomposed or annoyed her ? Saw} departed. Again alone, she wept like a child, 
you her ever in tears? or have you any reason ‘and morning found her in the same spot,a prey 
to suspect that there was a secret connected’ to self reproach, and terrible anguish. She re- 
with her indisposition ?” fused, for many days, food and rest. The void 
“Madam,” responded the old nurse, firmly, ' created by Ida’s death, was not to be filled, and 
but respec tfully ; ; “are you my sweet child’s} Lord De Mar made his arrangements for a tour 
mother, and do you ask me this? Alas, my} to the continent, hoping that change of scene 
lady! I thought you were well aware how her} {might prove favorable to her failing health, 
heart was knit to his who went away comfortless. } The stricken father, wholly unaware of circum- 
Many a time and often has she wept on my bo-} stances here narrated, bore his affliction with 
som, and told me she should not live to marry} manly firmness, but felt not the less keenly a 
Sir Herbert. ‘I feel it here, Margaret,’ said she.} loss he knew could never be repaired. Their 
‘Poor Albert! I promised him this much long} grand mansion was then abandoned; its old 
ago, for he warned me of that which was to be,} portraits and rich furniture moulded and faded ; 
but it cannot be, my dear Margaret. It were a; Ida’s birds died, her flowers were overrun with 
foul crime in me-to go to the altar with Sir Her-} weeds, and the garden became a desert. Lady 
bert, while my heart is far away in the sunny } De Mar would not return, and her lord indulged 
climes of the East, with Albert, my first and} her wishes. So it often is, that those surround- 
only love. Do not tell mamma anything. I}ed by all that heart can wish, have not the 
know what she wishes. I know all she would} ; power to enjoy it. 
say, and all my father would say,too. I am} There was seen a tall and queenlike woman, 
weak, and could not contend with them ; indeed, } ‘ clad in deepest black, in other lands. She was 
if I was strong, I would not do it. Iam aware} where the high born and wealthy met; but her 
of my duty to parents so kind. If heaven had } brow was furrowed, and the paleness of canker- 
only blest me witha brother, it might have been} ing grief blanched her cheek. When young 
otherwise. I think, too, of unhappy Albert.: ‘ maidens graced an assembly, she would look 
He loves me, Peggy, better, a thousand times, ; wistfully on them, and avert her eyes with a 
than Sir Herbert can love me, and he is sent;shudder. Then it was that Ida, the pride of 
away to danger, perhaps to death, only because; her heart, the martyr of her ambition, stood 
we love each other. Oh! Peggy, this is hard, } before her, decked with celestial beauty, and 
very hard; butI never thought I should live | robed in her winding sheet. All the gentle and 
long on this earth. I had always a feeling, | ‘loving things she once did, came fresh to the 
when looking into the blue skies, that angels | mother’s memory. Allshe had suffered without 
were beckoning me amidst white clouds. I} :complaint or remonstrance, was recalled, and 
seemed to hear soft, sweet music far off, and: she felt, most acutely, the force of that language 
yearned for a country ‘which I saw in my dreams. ‘ the immortal bard quotes, as the lament of the 
Do not cry, Margaret, I am not afraid to die.} Hebrew King for one he loved and slew 
When I was a little child, and fell iil, and all of: 
you were alarmed, and the doctor said my con- 
stitution was frail, and poor mamma sat for 
hours beside me, even then I felt a strong long-; What bitter memories were hers! and how 
ing to depart. I shall go soon now, but pray} heavy was her reckoning! It is a fearful thing 
let all pass. Mamma will never know how }to take the happiness of another into our keep- 
deeply I have grieved for poor Albert. Promise } ing, even though that other be a child. There 
me, Margaret, if he should come home at some} were a certain haughtiness and hardness about 
future day, that you will tell him I loved him Lady De Mar, which, unfeminine and repulsive 
to the last, and him only. Give him this little as such traits are, characterize some women, 
picture, he will remember it well; take the} and these had repelled confidence on the part of 
longest lock of hair you can select from my} her daughter, who regarded a decision made by 
head, and put it aside with the picture; keep} her mother, as something from which there was 
them carefully, my Margaret. They are all Ida no appeal. 
has to bestow.’ Albert Norman left England with deep regret, 
“Then, my lady, she would sob in a way that} as may be well imagined—for though he “had 
almost broke my heart. Madam, your daughter ; no tie, save one, to bind him to its shore, yet 
is dead,” said she, solemnly, “and regrets are} that tie was a strong one. Ida was, to him, the 
idle ; but ignorant and humble as Iam, I would} beautiful embodiment of poetic dreams, the 
not have that young girl’s fate on my heart for: } impersonation of all that is good and bright, 
kingdoms. I loved her better than your lady- } and he loved her as those love, whose nature 
ship wots of. I would have laid down my own} is one of enthusiasm and passionate earnestness. 
life to save hers. And the dearlad,who should; To a temper like his, action is necessary, and 
have been her husband, what better man in the ‘ when his thoughts turned too mournfully to 
wide world ought any one to desire, foxadaugh- ‘her, in the place of his sojourn, it was his habit 
ter, even like her, than he was? Ineverspoke } to apply himself more eagerly to the business 
before, and you commanded me to do so now—?}in which he was there engaged, and so drown 
else were I still silent. You have the truth,} useless sorrow. He was: perfectly aware of the 
and a lesson, it may be, that were better learned: character and aims of his aunt; he knew the 
earlier, for my child’s sake.” yielding disposition of Ida, and he strove to 


“T swept that flower from Judah's stem, 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming.” 
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think of her only as the great Sir Herbert’s; We behold him, now, in a land whose asso- 
bride. Sometimes hope whispered that he him- ciations are glorious. For some time, like ano- 
self, might be able, at a future day, to demand ;ther Harold, he traversed the classic ground 
her on equal terms with her suitor, and this } where Rome, the wonderful, stands shorn of her 
hope, faint as it was, became also an incentive }splendor—the mother of the arts, once the em- 
to exertion. He did not appreciate the gentle; press of the world! There, amidst broked ar- 
Ida’s love at its full value. He little dreamed {ches and prostrate columns, in the bland Italian 
that even then she had passed away forever, }air, and in view of the tideless sea, shone on by 
under the pressure of her first and last grief.;skies poets delight to sing of, he gave many 
Suffice it to say, that time sped on; he not only } tears to the memory of sweet Ida De Mar. 
amassed considerable wealth, but distinguished; But youth is buoyant, and other prospects 
himself in a way which attracted the attention ;opened, and fresh hopes arose in his heart. 
of government athome. Honors wereshowered ; Courted and caressed, he was, after a time, in- 
on him, and he embarked for England, no lon- {duced to mingle in society, and, amidst his new 
ger a triendless boy, but a man of high repute, } friends and associates, the family of Count La- 
and acknowledged abilities. Howhis heart rose, } vello soon won his regard. The Count himself 
as the white cliffs of his native land met the; was a man of letters, a delightful companion, 
eye of the wanderer! All intercourse had and a gentleman of polished manners, and fine 
ceased between him and his relatives there, af-; feeling. His Countess, a lady of lofty lineage 
ter his departure. Such was the will of the 3and high fashion, was also very attractive; but 
Lady De Mar; indeed, her ladyship was the ;the daughter, the all accomplished Julia, was 
only near relative he had living, except a sister, ;the most charming of all. 
who had married early, and not very fortunately, Julia Lavello was beautiful beyond the power 
in France. He asked no questions on landing;;of description. Her form, though slight, was 
he saw none who knew him, and, in a tumult $ moulded in the most perfect manner. Graceful 
of uncertainty and apprehension, he proceeded as an antelope, she trod with the step of a 
at once to Lord De Mar’s residence. He expected $queen. Her hair was raven black, swept by 
no repulse now, whether Ida was married or ‘silky waves, and falling in soft, bright clusters 
not. His aunt never slighted people others {around a neck whose rare beauty equalled that 
were proud togreet. Itstruck him, onalighting,:of the famed statue of Venus herself. Her 
that an air of neglect and gloom pervaded the {eyes were large and black as her jetty locks, 
place;_ and Ida—how forcibly every object } yet were they soft, too, and, in their magic 
brought her to his mind! There were the an-} depths, one read the power of her intellect, the 
cient elms, beneath whose shade he often'fervor of her spirit, and all the beautiful 
walked with her in bygone days—there was the ; thoughts that glided in angel brightness across 
lawn, upon which they chased butterflies, and; her mind. Then the level eyebrow, delicate 
gathered daisies in early spring—the old garden } and curved, was, at the same time, majestic and 
chair-—-the summer house, all had a language; womanly. Her mouth was the very play-ground 
of their own, and discoursed eloquently of early ; of the graces. They animated its smile, they 
joys. Accosting Margaret, who had forgotten; deepened the dimples around it, and guarded 
him, he asked, as his heart first prompted him,;its pensive repose. Every feature of that 
for Ida. The old woman started in unfeigned } faultless face combined to render it not only 
astonishment, and replied : surpassingly handsome, but touchingly lovely. 
“It is strange, young sir, that you should The sweetness and melody of her voice, when 
question me about a dear child who died—hea-; uttering that language, itself so musical, de- 
ven rest her soul—long ago. If you would}lighted the ear. She was followed by admiring 
learn more of Ida De Mar, you must seek an ; crowds, and looked coldly on many worshippers 
answer in the grave.” ¢who vainly sought to render themselves accep- 
Albert fell back, like one struck down by an;table; yet her color deepened, and her eyes 
unexpected blow, and cold drops burst from his } grew more soft when the English stranger ap- 
brow. Margaret, on seeking to assist him, for} proached, whose evident melancholy she strove 
she was kind-hearted, at last recognized the } to soothe, and with whom she was ever ready 
stranger, who, partially recovered, stood as a i to converse. No one, so often in the society of 
statue of stone. ; the peerless Julia as Albert was, could fail to 
“ Do not, Master Albert, take on so,” resumed perceive, not only her uncommon beauty, which 
Q 


PRADO 


she. “Our young lady was an angel in this} was apparent to all, but the rare powers of her 
life, and she is one, I am sure, in the other mind, and the strong, deep feelings of her heart. 
world ; but she loved you well, and bid me say; When she sang to him, which she often did, 
so to you. I will speak further of her when} with skill and splendid execution, the songs of 
you are able to bear it.” her country, he felt elevated by their harmony, 

One night he tarried with the faithful nurse,;and a sense of relief stole over him in her 
and received, from her hands, the picture of his; presence. He was flattered by her undisguised 
beloved Ida, and a long, silken tress of her} prefer , and came, in time, to love her, not, 
golden hair. But he, too, felt as Lady De Mar indeed, &s he had loved the gentle Ida, but well 
had done, that the place was too much blent?and truly ; in short, there was an engagement 
with her. The very country he had yearned ‘entered into between this young couple. He 
after had become odious, and he quitted England i told her the tale of his early passion, and they 
a few days after. ‘would sometimes talk together of Ida. 
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Albert was now a titled gentleman, and, con- 





~ 





how it had fared with his only and well-beloved 


sequently, Lord and Lady De Mar, though living } child. 


near his residence, and often hearing of Lord 
Ashgill, never, for an instant, imagined that he 
was, in reality, the portionless orphan known 
only as Albert Norman, whom Lady De Mar, in 
her arrogance and pitiless ambition, had dis- 
patched to the burning skies of the Eastern 
world, caring little for his fate, and only solici- 
tous to banish from Ida’s mind all remembrance 
of the poor boy. Count Lavello was an inti- 
mate friend of her lad@yship, and as Julia’s wed- 
ding was soon to be celebrated, the countess 
said to her one morning : 

“My dear Lady De Mar, you are aware that 
Julia is about to assume those duties as a wife, 
which you and I undertook long since; and she 
makes it a special request that you will be pre- 
sent at the ceremony of her marriage. Lord 
Ashgill, too, is a countryman of your own, and 
it cannot fail being agreeable to him, that our 
English acquaintances should honor his nup- 
tuals with their presence. It is quite suitable 
and proper, and I add, myself, the desire of 


“Ida,” cried she, “forgive me, sweet daughter! 
It was I, oh, bereaved father—I, her own mother, 
who ruined the happiness of our darling Ida! 
Lord Ashgill is Albert Norman, for whose sake 
the fairest flower in England bent its head and 
died. Oh! my Lord, take me hence—the very 
air oppresses me—take me to our home, where 
she lies,” 

Another funeral, ere long, marched down the 
stately avenue of Castle De Mar, and the Lady 
of the mansion herself was born to the repose 
lof the dead. The honors of the world, the 
|priae and display of rank, which she so highly 





prized, could attend her no further. There the 
noble and the peasant meet on equal terms, lie 
down together, and are forgotten. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


She said—That few were too young, and 


your attendance, as a token of your regard to} none too humble to benefit their fellow-creatures 


me, personally.” 


in some way.”—“ The Birth-Day Council,” by 


So solicited, Lady De Mar knew not well how } Mrs, Alaric A. Watts. 


to decline, and answered coldly: 

“T shall be there, though witnessing a wed- 
ding will cost me more than you can know. I 
have seen the marriage of one dearer than life 
—aye, I have seen Ida De Mar, the only child, 
and last hope of our house, wedded to the grave. 
But enough. I shall be there.” 

The glory of an Italian’ evening rested on hill 
and valley, when Count Lavello’s palace was 
decked for a bridal. White flowers strewed the 
pathway of the expected bride. Old dowagers 
were there, whose snowy plumes and borrowed 
tresses marked the wrinkles of time on cheeks 
vainly roughed to hide his indelible marks. 
Proud nobles and stately maidens graced the bri- 
dal eve of Julia Lavello and Albert Norman. 
They came at last—the tall bridegroom, in 
ripened manhood, commandingly handsome, 
and the high-born bride, in rich array. A star 
glittered on his breast, the meed of daring 
courage, and indefatigable, honorable effort. 
She looked radiantly lovely in the soft, clear 
light of that aristocraticapartment. Her father 
smiled, and the countess gazed admiringly on} 
her daughter, as the thin texture of her veil 
half revealed Julia’s exquisite face, and unequal- 
led form. Lord and Lady De Mar were there 
also. The features of Albert’‘had been too pain- 
fully impressed upon her heart to be forgotten. 
One glance was enough, and told all. This, 
then, was the youth she had banished from his 
home, and driven into exile, because he was 
humble. Poor Ida! she died for his sake, and 
even he ceased to remember her. Though her- 
self the cause of all that had happened, she ; 
felt outraged at his love for anot She 
could not bear it, and uttering a lowa shriek, 
was borne half fainting from that brilliant 
throng. Then it was*that Lord De Mar dis- 
covered, in the incoherent ravings of his wife, 


; 











Do something for each other— 
Though small the help may be; 
There’s comfort oft in little things— 

Far more than others see! 
It takes the sorrow from the eye, 
It leaves the world less bare, 
If but a friendly hand comes nigh, 
When friendly hands are rare! 
Then eheer the heart which toils each hour, 
#Yet.finds it hard to live ; 
* And though but little’s in our power, 
That little let us give. 


We know not what the humblest hand, 

If earnest, may achieve ; 
many a sad anxiety 

A trifle may relieve: 

We reek not how the aged poor 
Drag on from day to day ; 

When e’en the little that they need 
Costs more than they can pay ? 

Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live! 

And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us give. —[ Charles Swain. 


Manchester, Jan. 15, 1856. 


EPIGRAM.—DEATH. 


Death is here—Deathyis theres 

Death, we know, is.6verywhere }", 
But, if still the eye be clear, *- 
And the spirit keeps its spheré, 4 
Nothing doubting, free from fear, 

Death is neither here nor there! 


RAARAAM 





THERE Is no greater mistake than that into 
which many well-meaning people fall, namely, 
the taking violence to be strength. 
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EVERIES. 


BY MRS. E, JESSUP EAMES. 


SUNSET AND TWILIGHT. 


“Lay by that quaint old rhyme-book, Olivia, 
dear; come, before another shade has deepened 
this glorious sunset into grayertwilight ; come, 
and enjoy reflection’s favorite hour. 

“While the golden haze is melting through 
the clear purple of the autumnal landscape, and 
the air is such a luxury to breathe, let us two 
forth, and enjoy the scene. 

“Is it not beautiful, darling—grandly, glo- 
riously beautiful? But a moment since, and 
yon clouds lay stretched along the horizon in 
perfect repose; now, they are moving and mel- 
ting together, bathed in floods of gold, purple, 
and orange—violet, and deepest red; and what 
a world of bright images lies pictured on that 
superb sky. There are curling waves and rip- 
ples washing a floating island—there is a mass 
of snow-tipped rocks and mountains; while 
farther up in the heavens, are built citadels, 
castles, gorgeous palaces, and a thousand other 
fair and fantastic shapes! Is it not beyond all 
earthly painting, dear friend? true as Art’s col- 
oring is to nature? 

“Now we have reached the most sheltered 
bound of the old orchard, and just before us 
stand two trees, bending beneath their burden 
of rich, ripe fruit. °’Tis yet an hour ere sun- 
down, dear Olivia; shall we make a seat of this 
moss-covered plank, here where the early” har- 
vest-apples, some blushing rosy red, and others 
with threads of gold streaked on the green, 
hang just within our reach! Ah! this reminds 
me that my way to the old brown school-house 
(now present in remembrance ) was at this par- 
ticular time of the year, and beset with tempta- 
tion. Alas! (as the man in the play says) there 
needed no glittering serpent to urge me to fill 
my satchel with the forbidden fruit! Ah! [had 
a truant disposition then, and a careless heart, 
best friend; but not yet will we yield to the 
supremacy of memory, which so importunately 
asks to be indulged—not yet, beloved ; for why 
should I cloud thy sunnier nature with even a 
shadow of my darker and maturer world-expe- 
rience? Only the silver-lining of the cloud 
should ever be turned out for thee. 

“But seest thou how imperceptibly the shades 
of twilight have stolen over and around us? 
Not a trace of those magical prismatic colors 
that but now painted the broad canopy, is left; 
and the sky is unbroken by any form or image 
of earth. 

“To me, there is something painfully interest- 
ing in the gradual darkening over of all things ; 
and I never behold it without a certain feeling 
of seriousness—I had almost said sadness. 

“The twilight is a great emblem. . It is now 
that the dear departed and distant friend is re- 
membered—it is now that the mother sighs as 
she thinks of her buried, or absent child; and 


the wife is haunted with countless memories of 
the husband whose path is on the great deep, 
or in far-off scenes of strife or danger! They 
whose earthly hopes have been disappointed, 
now mourn them with a sadder regret, lifting, 
meanwhile, their weary, tear-stained eyes to 
that peaceful heaven in which they trust. Even 
the gay votary of pleasure will pause at this 
hour to reflect, and remember that another of 
his mortaldays areended! For us, too, beloved, 
this hour hath its memories.” 





MIDNIGHT, MOON, AND STARS. 


Midnight again! the still, the intense, and 
solemnly beautiful—the thin, silvery air—the 
sleeping earth, calm as beneath the smile of a 
Holy Spirit, and silence like a spell resting on 
all things! Midnight again, with its purple 
robe gemmed in royal splendor, and its silver- 
browed ruler, like a most gracious sovereign 
reigning amid the flashing stars that surround 
her as a court, and tight well the jubilee of her 
queenly state! Gloriously, indeed, dost thou 
sit enthroned on high, fair moon—in truth, a 
“ Beauty anda Queen.” And art thou not holy 
too, as beautiful in thy serene and heavenly 
shining? Who can look upon thy radiantly 
pure face without feeling to their innermost 
hearts, that thou resemblest that light which 
the Divine mercy sheds on the grossness of our 
human nature! And a mystery, too, art thou, 
O Moon! To thee the great Ocean ministers 
from its untrodden shrines, and over the deep 
tide of our spirits thou holdest an acknowledged 
power, an unseen influence, which nothing on 
or of earth can inspire! 

And ye, high Stars! immortal in your birth 
and beauty; how royally radiant is that large 
star Gemma, quivering and burning in the 
adie of its magnificent diadem, the Corona 
Borealis; and beside fair Luna, glitters her 
Satelite, Jupiter, in reflecting glory! Methinks 
‘tis not so vain a story, that, in days of old, 
wise men did, from the stars, shape out a 
chart of the unfound future, and foretold the 





; 
influence they should exercise over man’s des- 
tiny and it is with a vague craving for some- 
thing that the world can never give, that I gaze 
on their unfading loveliness! And when my 
soul, scorning its prison-house of clay, would 
fain burst its fetters, and break away from the 
low, sordid care, the hard influences of this 
world ; its foolish pride and pleasures, its vain 
pomp, with all the petty strifes and interests 
that wagte and wither our little hour; when I 
would take the wings of the morning and 
mount to a divine sphere, it is then that I am 
almost ready to believe, with Plato and Socrates, 
that we must have lived in some other and 
grander state of existence! 
That the unsatisfied yearnings of the spirit 
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for the Immortal on High, are but our broken} And lo! what joy, what solemn joy; for now 
remembrances of that better realm! Oh! well} my spirit holds a tender and undivided com- 
I deem, bright stars, that there are tokens and} munion with thee. Clothed in diviner hues than 
signs between ye and the imprisoned soul, ever thou worest here, thou standest beside me 
which ever and anon breaketh from its earthly} radiant in the beauty of that immortal clime, 
thraldom to hold communion with the High; whence thou hast wandered to tell me of the 
Unknown ! love that is feltin Heaven. Yet a little while, 
Midnight and moon and stars! for me ye have} perhaps, and I too shall put off the soiled gar- 
a fascination like the presence of a magic spirit, } ments that enwrap me here, and be found worthy 
a charm dearer thanall that the gaudy and glitter-{ to “walk with thee in white,” in that holier 
ing day can bring. Howdo you speak to me of? realm! 
the long ago! There is scarcely a planet,; And now in the universal hush of this stary 
scarcely a star, that is not endeared to my gaze; midnight, let me, too, seek my rest. My spirit, 
by some treasured and pleasant recollection. In} forgetting its humiliating alliance with the 
the chance-time of my hope and happiness, | « earth earthy,” hath put of the mantel of its 
yonder little, twinkling gem was ever associated } daily cares, hath broken the web that the com- 
with my prosperity; and that large, lustrous {mon-places of society had woven round it, and, 
star is still hallowed by its connection with a {like a freed bird, plumed its wing for a long and 
most sorrowfulevent. Its light is shining down ‘ soaring flight. Thoughts of another and more 
on the silent grave of one who has often and } glorious existence have opened to my mind, and 
often watched it with me! my imagination has wandered to that invisible 
Ah! how many heart-histories might I here } world, in which I shall commence a new career, 
record, whose events are chronicled on the pages } There is something grand and rapturous in the 
of the past! How subtly are the thousand still, knowledge that I shall one day roam amid the 
small voices of this solitary heart awakened,‘ brightness and beauty of those very stars that 
restoring many a forgotten harmony and van-I have contemplated; that I shall know the 
ished dream ! ‘method and mystery of each secret course ; that 
Lost friend of my soul, whose name hath long iI shall be arrayed in nobler, holier attributes, 
slept, like remembered music, in my heart— {and possess the etherial nature of angels! 
how comes thine image back in this stil- § ’Tis a glorious thought, and one that disrobes 
ly, stary time! Filleth it not the haunted {death of half its terror. I can think with a 
cares of my soul with recollection of thee, as {feeling of calmness, even delight, of the time 
with a spell? Thou wert to me like an enno-}whenIshall lie down in the dust, believing that 
bling thought from the high sphere of a more; this mortal shall put on immortality, to be an 
perfect life; who didst lead me to adore all} everlasting dweller in the presence of God! 
truth and beauty, pouring through my inner PTA Sate cndesicdy 
being the stream of knowledge, full and free ; ‘ P R nn 
aiding with thine own clear and vigorous mind ; 7 a my cans 8 2 ee beane hous 
mine own to be more resolute and strong, more ; 98° * heard Uncle Benjamin discussing this mat- 


encouraging andconfiding. What gems of intel- a4 a his son, who was complaining of pressure, 
lectual and spiritual beauty fell from those elo- oh le y e pe oe epee fyi the oan —— as 
quent lips, gifting my soul and sense with anew; .\° ree on his mak, with his gray locks flow. 
life, till knowledge became to me both a passion {!78 "2 the breeze of a May morning, “murmur- 
anda dream! It was thou who didst unfold to}WS Pays no bills. I have been an observer 
my eager and earnest gaze the bright wonders } many es t mgr «4 wg and = saw 8 
of yon mystic world, learning with thee the lan- g 08 fe io out of a ho gid nathin ——— 
guage of the stars; and the glittering scroll has § ost 5 a abe Shar a wal: ‘4 ma _—- it abe! 
since been a familiar book to my nightly; @@4er 4 moving harrow, an discontent harrows 
quest. the mind. Matters are bad, I acknowledge, but 


But dearer far than the volumed treasures of ; 2° Ulcer is ised for being pose The re 
the gifted and mighty dead, were thine own{Y0U 8'04n the poorer you grow. Kepining & 


4 - slosses is only putting pepper into a sore eye, 

golden lays and legends, set apart and sacred in § Crops will fail in ae 
. ; all soils, and we may be thank- 
pos pacenp Ary d the last gift to me, God’s poor ful That we have not ieitne. Besides, I always 
Lost friend of my soul ! glory gleamed as sun- took notice that whenever I felt the rod pretty 


$ ° : 
: : tly, it was as much as to say, ‘here is 
light on thy way ; fame was thy gift from others, pases ; ? 
and the lament for genius was loud over thy something which you have got to learn.’ Sam- 


unconscious clay ; but it was mine to morn and; ™Y» don’t forget that your schooling is not over 
estes thee at née Gtkar could, mene! s yet, though you have a wife and two children.” 
ef f 


O early loved and lost ! nowis the stone rolled Ree oe 











back from the sealed sepulchre of the past, and, 
through the dim mist of years, unclouded by 
sorrow, unchanged by time, thou art pice me, 
and I seem to live over again that brief but 
bright, blissful period, when thou wert the 
divinity shrined within the temple of my soul, 
through the long, solitary years of my pilgrim- 


age. 


WueEN a powerful and enlightened conti- 
nental monarch, who reigned some centuries 
ago, saw his courtiers smile at an act of conde- 
scension he had just performed towards a great 
artist, he rebuked them in some such terms as 
these :—“I could easily make a hundred nobles 
such as you, but not one painter like him who 
stands among us.”’ 
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LETTERS FROM LA RUCHE. 


DEAR READER: 

Having, many months ago, penned a letter to 
an imaginary correspondent, detailing a num- 
ber of amusing circumstances connected with 
the transfer of our little family from the busy 
city to the quiet spot selected for our future 
home; and having submitted the manuscript, 
as in duty bound, to my husband, Silas Honey- 
combe, Esq., that worthy gentleman insisted 
that I should at once make a fair copy of the 
article, and allow him to send it to the city to 
grace (as he expressed it) the pages of some 
popular magazine. Now I was somewhat diffi- 


dent about appearing in print, and felt loth to? 


comply with his request, objecting that the 


~ 
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watch over the cow lest she should destroy the 
young evergreens among which she was grazing. 
When I told him that I was thinking of writing, 
his face suddenly underwent all manner of con- 
tortions—apparently from the effort of pushing 
a blunt awl through a piece of leather. I say 
“apparently,” because there was a twinkle in 
his eye that made me suspect the screwing up 
of his features as meant to conceal his amuse- 
ment at the change inmy mind. I felt a little 
provoked, but he answered kindly, 

“Do, Maria. You know I always said you 
could write if you would. You will look better 
in print than”— 

“Than out of it, Mr. Honeycombe?” I spoke 


public might prefix another syllable to his verb, ; rather tartly. 


and adding, that disgrace was more than I could 
bear. But as there is no denying the fact, that 
one sunny morning in June, twenty years ago, 
when orange flowers nestled tremblingly where 
now the matron’s cap quietly reposes—as there 
is no denying, that, on that occcasion, I whis- 
pered “obey”—you will not be surprised to 
learn that I was at last forced to submission, 
and that the article in question was, in due 


“Than nine-tenths who publish, I was going 
to say.” Then, glancing at my pretty chintz 
morning-gown, he added laughingly, “ You are 
always in print, my dear Juniper.” 

Now Colonel Juniper was my grandfather. 
He was a very snappish man, indeed, “as short 


as Colonel ,  iper,” became quite a common 
proverb where he lived. Iam not conscious 
that I inher’ lis peculiar disposition, and even 


course of time, copied, enclosed, and directed, ; if I did, it is disrespectful in Mr. Honeycombe 


and lay among a score of other letters upon my 
husband’s table, as quietly as if it was not des- 
tined at some future time to make my heart 
throb with pleasure or sink with mortification. 

But, farther than the study-table it was not 
to go ; for, on that very day, Putnam’s Magazine 
appeared, with the first of those genial “ Spar- 
rowgrass Papers,’ so welcome to us all. The 
talented author having taken the ground which 
I had marked out for my epistolary rambles, 
Mr. Honeycombe agreed with me that I would 
at once be accused of imitation, and therefore 
consented that I should withdraw from a field 
where I had little disposition to break lances 
with one of such shining mettle as Mr. Sparrow- 
grass. I have since had double cause to con- 
gratulate myself upon having retired; for a 
second adversary appeared ere long in “ Barry 
Gray,” of the Home Journal; and no shadow 
of doubt remains that, had I entered the lists 
against two such combatants, I should have 
been carried out dead upon my shield, ere the 
hills had ceased to echo the clarion’s first sum- 
mons to the conflict. 

But, strange to say, the desire of seeing the 
Honeycombes in print increased as the proba- 
bility of doing so diminished, and now that Mr. 
Sparrowgrass has gone off on a coasting tour, 
and Barry Gray and his little black boy are 
doubtless too much occupied with their own 
affairs to find time for watching the movements 
of others, I feel an irresistible desire to glide 
under the rollers of the printing-press, and 
perhaps provoke that censure which I was, at 
first, so afraid of incurring. I have spoken to 
Mr. Honeycombe on the subject. He was sit- 
ting by the study window, trying to mend a 
broken bridle, and, at the same time, keeping 

vi.— 24, 
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to speak so. But he is yery apt to do it, espe- 
cially if * feel worried or tired. Husbands can 
make themselves so ,lisagreeable sometimes, 
because one hag to put up with their little pro- 
voking ways. But I did not mean that last 
remark to apply to Mr. Honeycombe—I was 
merely generalizing. 

I stood there, watching the wax-end going 
back and forth through the leather as bit and 
buckle were adjusted with a neatness that 
would have done credit to a professed hand. 
At last, Mr. Honeycombe completed his task, 
and holding up the bridle with a triumphau: 
air, said, 

“There, Maria! I’m as proud asifI’d ‘square ! 
the circle.’” 

“ But are you sure it is strong ?” said I. 

“Try it—take hold and pull,” he replied. 

I did pull with all my strength, and snap! 
It broke close to where he had sewed it. 

“So much for calling me ‘ Juniper,’ ” said I, 
laughingly ; “ but bless me!—look at the cow!”’ 

The beast had her horns in one of the young 
evergreens! Up to the window-sill and out on - 
the lawn sprang Mr. Honeycombe, but two late 
to save the tender, young tree. The animal 
had not only barked it, but snapped off the 
main branch, so that it will never grow again 
in any respectable shape. 

“T thought the man who sold you that cow 
said she was quiet,” said I. 9 

“He did—he warranted her—and I paid an 
extra pric6*for her on that account. But she 
runs her horns into everything, and can take 
down half the bars on the farm, and jump over 
the rest. I'll sell her to-morrow.” 

However, he concluded to keep her, and cure 
her bad tricks. Mr. Honeycombe has put balls 
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on the tips of her horns, and a board over her ? for their queen, and if they had spared her new 
eyes. He has also tied her hind and fore feet }sacque from the scissors in contriving ways 
together to prevent her jumping, and hung a?and means to affix the said wings to her 
bell round her neck ; so that by hiring a little } shoulders.” 
Irish boy for two cents, to hold her tail every} Mr. Honeycombe wondered that I troubled 
time the cook does the milking, (for she will)my head about such things. He did not think 
switch her tail,) we get along very well—indeed,  fly-brushes and sacques of any importance, 6] 
I couldn’t wish a better behaved cow than she } Men never do. Ido 
is at present. I would recommend her toany} The chickens have scratched up our bed of fider 
one seeking to purchase. ‘johnny-jump-ups! Was there ever any thing fi lic 
I wish all the world could see La Ruche at/so provoking? Just as the gay little fellows o di 
this moment—embossomed as it is in a perfect } had popped up in their velvet jackets of yellow for a 
bower of beauty. (Some day I will tell you;and purple, and were nodding: and beckoning that 
where we found the name.) When we first} to the blue-eyed forget-me-nots in the border, : 
came here we resolved to let nature have pretty ; Biddy and her tribe have uprooted the whole snd 4.) 
e much her own way—to make her our head} of them to get at the crawling earth-worms be- te 
gardener, in fact—and it is surprising how;low! I have no patience with that hen. She rn 
much more beautifully and gracefully she‘ was here when we came, and she acts as if she 8 , 
_ works for us than for our rich neighbors, who} had a priorright to the place. But Mr. Honey- e ot 
seem to find pleasure in thwarting her purpose combe won’t be persuaded to part with her, ed 
in every imaginable way. She has given us} He calls her “ Biddy the Valiant,” and I’ll tell Th 
some noble elms and a whole grove of oaks, in ; yo why. oak 
the midst of which are several granadier pop- } 2 the spring she made up her mind to have vith 
lars—those veterans of a race almost extinct,{a brood. Imade up my mind that she shouldn't, ae 
who yet stand erect here and there over the/and so I enlisted Tom in my service, and to- ~ my 
land, to point out the paths trodden by our? ; gether we contrived to steal her eggs. But, in whol 
grandfathers. Then we have maples, too. The}no wise daunted, she quickly laid another with 
children have a pretty fancy that the faries live } dozen, and kept sitting upon them night and cnet 
in the maples, because they have found their} day, so that there was no getting them from pom 
wings, as they say, attached to the seed of the } her, for she pecked furiously whenever we ap- pe I 
tree. I always encourage the children in these; proached. Tom conferred with the tenant’s — 
fantasies. It makes them love nature and seek } son, who advised him to tie a strip of red flan- “ . 
out her beauties. Theirfather was showing them, } nel to one of her wings. Accordingly, I pro- that 
the other day, Allston’s sketch of “Titania’s } cured the article, and by throwing a handkerchief him 
Court.” They were greatly excited over it, and } over her head, Tom held her head down while aetins 
‘in the afternoon Winnie came bounding into}I tied it to her right wing. The poor thing To be 
the house wih a peacock’s feather attached to} was frightened terribly. She flew from the mer 
. each shoulder, to summon us to a feast in the) nest, pursued closely by her fiery adversary, ble 
grove. We found the little troupe all dressed} and ran screaming through the? barn-yard and think 
with flowers, surrounding the stump of a tree,) over the fences till lost to sight. We saw no that 
or, I should say, a table—spread with nothing) more of her till six weeks afterward, when she Heig 
particularly palatable, but quite tasteful in its} came strutting up the lawn in the most defiant ha = 
garniture of acorn-cups, shells, and roses. They } >manner, marshalling a round dgzen of little ed 
were so crazy at their own performances, that I} ‘chicks, each one trying its best to imitate its nnie 
could not find it in my heart (notwithstanding ‘ ‘ parent's triumphant chuckle. Sone 
the Juniper blood) to scold at the petty thefts} “Well, my dear,” said Mr. Honeycombe, Shove 
they had committed to eke out their pastime. % what do you think of your experiment ?” . hes 
Among other bijoux from the étagére, was my} “ She’s an obstinate creature,” I replied. 
precious paper nautilus (argonauta), propped } “Obstinate? Oh! no, she’s brave enough to ‘ 
up with pebbles, and brimful of water! Mr.} have been born a Roman. She’ll do for Kansas, “RB 
Honeycombe seized the occasion to tell them’ We’ll send her there to teach them how to de- walk 
that the ancients had caught the first idea of} fend their rights. Valiant Biddy Honeycombe!” nicht 
sailing-vessels from the nautilus, and described } “Papa,” said little Winnie, “ what’s the vl ‘ 
the two arms connected by a membrane, which ' reason they call cowardly people “chicken- eertn 
the animal holds up for a sail while the other } hearted ?” nt 
two serve for paddles. As the little creatures’; “ Papa’’could not tell. Tired reader, can you? Neos, 
fresh, upturned faces drank in their father's eee sided 
lesson, I could not but contrast them with the} Tne Secrer or Harpiness.—Whenever you The 
poor, cooped-up children of city nurseries, whose ' are in trouble of mind or body, look up toward a 
chief amusement too often consists in battering ' heaven, and consider that your principal busi- aad y 
to pieces the products of the toy-shop, and with } ness here is to get there; then look down on —_ 
whose early training nature has little or nothing } this earth, and call to mind how small a space Raine 
todo. I was satisfied that we had done wisely } you shall occupy in it when you come to be Sat fi 
in moving to the country, and expressed the ; interred ; then look abroad into the world, and maha 
opinion to Mr. Honeycombe as we returned to {observe what multitudes there are in many re- P ory 
the house ; “but,” I added with a sigh, “ this {spects more unhappy than yourself. Thus you eas 
afternoon’s performances would have been quite } will find cause to be grateful to Divine Providence On 
as agreeable to me if the fairies had not pulled; —you will diminish your cares, and discover hens 
my pretty fly-brush to pieces to make wings how very little reason you have to comp] aij » 
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“T00 MUCH HONEY.” 
BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


“T really think its getting a little tiresome;}a few moments. After they left him, Mary 
Ido, indeed! Such uninterrupted love and con-} noticed that her husband became less animated, 
fidence, such unshadowed and long-continued } and finally their conversation ceased. She 
felicity. I half wish something would happen} fancied that some business affair troubled him, 
to disturb the current of our connubial bliss} and when, near their own gate, they overtook a 
for a short time, say half an hour or so. Not?“ darling girl-friend,” one whom she had not 
that I would do anything to make Henry angry} seen since her marriage, the change in his man- 
or jealous, or that I wish him to grow capri-} ner was quite forgotten. 
cious or tyrannical. Oh, no! but if some acci-! The young lady friendcouldnot goin. “Oh! 


dent, some trifling mistake, or misunderstand-} no—it was too late! but she had a thousand,. 


ing were to happen, just to cause a little bit of things to say to her dearest Mary—they would 
a coolness, for a little bit of a while, it strikes} walk on together.” So Henry, cautioning his 
me it would give a pleasant relish to the mono-} wife not to remain out until the dew fell, went 
tony of our present life.” s into the house alone, and the quondam school- 
Thus soliloquized a pretty bride of seven} girls walked slowly on in the gathering twilight, 
weeks, sitting alone in a luxurious chamber, } chatting pleasantly of the olden times, and of 
with a basket of embroidery, and a new novel} Mary’s “exquisite husband.” 
lying on the table beside her. With the latter; It was quite dusk when she again turned 
her attention had been engrossed nearly the}homeward. She walked rapidly, lest Henry 
whole morning, and this circumstance, together {should be alarmed for her safety ; at the same 
with her extreme youth, constitute the only} time wondering a little that he did not come in 
excuse we can make for the inconsiderate} search of her, and half hoping she might find 
speech which had fallen from her lips. shim “just the least offended.” Hurriedly she 
“Henry is so generous,” she continued, look-}closed the gate, and bounded up the gravel 
ing absently at the rings on her white fingers ;}walk. Her husband sat upon the piazza in the 
“so far above petty suspicions and surmises,} shadow of a pillar, and she was rushing past 
that I suppose it would be impossible to make } without seeing him, when he suddenly sprang 
him jealous of me, without doing something} up, and caught her by the arm, 
actually bad, which, of course, I wouldn’t do.{ “Not quite so fast, madam, if you please,” 
To be sure, I could make a pretence of being! said he, in constrained tones, that sent a thrill 
angry with him; but then, he thinks me amia- through Mary’s frame ; “ have you another let- 
ble, and I would like to have him continue;ter from your admirer, that you make such 
thinking so. Besides, I want it to be something } haste ?” 
that shall seem really dreadful at the time.} ‘What do you mean, Henry? I have no 
Heigh-ho! I know it’s all very foolish, and, per- letter,” she exclaimed, looking him full in the 
haps, if I had something useful to do, I} face, with a vague fear that he was deranged 
shouldn’t think of such a thing; but, really, {crossing her mind. 
one does tire of too much honey! What keeps; He made no answer, but led her to the lighted 
Henry so late, I wonder. I’ll go and see if} parlor, and still retaining her arm, seated her 
there is a ripe strawberry to lay beside his plate. } upon the sofa, and with the cther hand held a 


I hear Ann setting the table.” letter before her. 
“Have you not met Edward Bearn a second 


4 x ‘ 2 . . * time this evening, he asked, sternly. 


“Bring your bonnet, Mary, and let us take a} “No!” was her answer, in faltering, yet in- 
walk. There’s going to be a glorious sunset to-;dignant tones. “I met him but once, and you 
night,” said Henry White to his wife, a day or: were with me.” 
two after the above soliloquy. Mary needed no ; When, then, did he give you this letter?” 
urging, and they were soon strolling in the di-; “He did not give it me. I never saw it be- 
rection of a pleasant grove of trees, a little re-} fore.” ’ 
moved from the rural village in which they re-| “I found it by the gate, as I was going out 
sided. 'to meet you, and supposed you had dropped it. 

They sat in the shadows, and talked of love} If not, the matter is little mended, since it is 
and poetry ; they spoke of their own courtship, } evident that the writer placed it there for you 
and its happy consummation; they quoted} to find upon your return. But I anticipated 
Moore, and Burns, and endeavored to recollect; you. Read.”  atieg 
some passages from Browning and Tennyson,} Mary did read, and with wonder-dilating eyes, 
but failed. Laughing a little at this, they made, } It was addressed to her, and contained extrava- 
perhaps, the most practical observation they } gant protestations of affection, with various al- 
had yet done, viz.; that it was growing late, and} lusions to former meetings and correspondence. 
arose to go home. ; The signature was simply E. B. ahh" 

On their way they met a gentleman of Mary’s} “Well, what do you think of it?” inquired 
—_—, who stopped and spoke with them }the enraged husband, savagely, and Mary felt 
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the iron gripe upon her arm tighten to painful-; proof. This rmiretees I found this evening 
ness. in a private drawer of your bureau.” 
She burst into tears. “I Know not what to} “Oh, Henry, stop! Icannot bear it! I am 
think of it, except that it is a vile falsehood,” the victim of a conspiracy, a diabolical plot. I 
-was all she could articulate. see it all! But though these things are against 
“Do you mean to say that you never coquet-}me, I am innocent. I never wronged you in 
ted with this man, never encouraged his ad-} thought, word, or deed. I would swear it!” {Tl 
vances, or deceived me in regard to them ?” “ Hush! do not add perjury to your other to pla 
“ Never—never |” iniquity. Look at this picture, and then say tion t 
“You cannot expect me to believe you, Mary, }if my charges are not true. Say, if you dare, for so 
after such proof of your guilt as I hold in my }that you do not love the original; that you credit 
hand. Tell me the whole truth at once, and it }never vowed to be his, and only his, forever! 
shall be better for you — deceiving me long- ; Look !” The 
er?” Poor Mary could scarcely see through her myse 
“T have told you the truth, ” she cried, tremb- ; blinding tears, but the moment her glance fairly to hu 
. ling with terror, and weeping bitterly ; C ‘do, do; rested upon it, a brightness, as of Heaven’s own delici 
believe me! What can this mean? Oh! Jam light, illumined her face. The handsome, be- air Ww: 
so miserable !” nevolent features of her own, dear husband. . the gi 
“T pity you, Mary, for I see that you suffer }He caught her in his arms: “ Forgive me, dar- tion. 
deeply, but Icannot believe you! It is no use} ling,” he explained, “and next time you indulge the ge 
longer denying the facts, “Make a full confession | your habit of talking to yourself, be sure I am the m 
at once, and if Ido not promise to forgive you, } not behind the curtain !” of th 
I will, at least, regard yourfault moreleniently.} “Oh! Henry, Iam so relieved! How foolish An 
Dare you tell me,” he continued, seeing that}I have been!” spend 
Mary was about to renew her protestations of “ A little too romantic, love, that is all. But Kate 
innocence, “that you have not often met the} trust me, Mary, no greater mistake was ever fashic 
writer of the letter, eyen seeking him in his} ;made, than to suppose that, im married life, South 
office rooms, and exchdhged vows of love and | there can be too much honey ! p mead 
constancy. If so, listen, for I have further wood 
in the 
CRS SEs Deen ee used 
brow! 
THE CHILD’S THOUGHT. = 
tats comb 
BY ELIAN GRAY. the { 
—_—— backy 
A fair, young, graceful child— ’ Which came forth like a message that is fraught moss. 
A gentle child stood by her mother’s side, N With more than mortals know. the 1 
With voice like low, sweet strains at eventide, 3 along 
And spirit undefiled. ; “Mother! this little child The 
$ God gave you!” and the mother’s heart was stirred of thi 
She rested her white hand : With sad, sweet feelings, at the holy word— * togetl 
Upon an infant’s sinless head, and pressed 3 The message undefiled. - moth 
Her lips upon its brow; and so its rest : ; gray 
Was watched by Love’s dear band. $ Long years shall pass away— we us 
¢ Years, it may be, of grief, and woe, and pain— Kate 
The child gazed on the face ; And from the relics where thick dust hath lain, “] 
Of the bright sleeper, and it seemed the hue— : Hiding the light of day. 
The color which the flowers win from the dew, ; te, af 
Had given her cheek its grace. _ 3 Ay, when bright, silver lines afterr 
} Lie, like a.crown, upon that mother’s brow— veget 
Perchance the sudden glow } These treasured words shall sound again as now, ladies 
Was but thestirring of the soul’s young thought, { Up from the heart’s deep mines. of ve 
and t 
nothi 
“ Y 
THE MAIDEN’S REVERIE. flush 
ant band: 
BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. all y 
PEST FoF thing 
I know he loves me—yet I ne’er He starts—and as he turns away, Moth 
Have heard him breathe that I was dear, His trembling lips his thoughts betray. of he 
But when he speaks his tones are low, I’ve heard him sigh, unconscious I was near, ever § 
So soft, I scarce their import know. While on his cheek there fell a secret tear ; those 
When sadly upon mine his dark eyes rest, His passion pure he hides within his breast— sight 
I know he loves—’tis in that glance confessed, I know he loves me, though ‘tis unconfessed. usa !” 
We 
I know he loves me—for when nigh, Sycamore Villa, Brooklyn, L. I. dow, 
If I but chance to meet his eye, . * 
& 
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GO BACK, ROSE; YOU’RE TOO LITTLE TO COME! 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 





{This story is one of those rare pearls we love 
to place before our readers. We cannot men- 
tion the publication in which it first appeared, 
for some forgetful editor has failed to make the 
credit due.] 


There were three of us—Kate, Annette, and 
myself—and we were going into the old wood 
to hunt for strawberries. Oh! it was such a 
delicious day in June. The birds sang till the 
air was fairly vocal with their melody, and all 
the green trees nodded their heads in approba- 
tion. The very brook seemed to have caught 
the general inspiration, and danced alongthrough 
the meadows, as if keeping time to a quickstep 
of the fairies. 

Annette Summérs and I had been invited to 
spend the half-holiday with our schoolmate 
Kate Harrington. Deacon Harrington’s old- 
fashioned, brown heuse fronted toward the 
South. Behind it stretched a broad, green 
meadow, and still farther back was a densely 
wooded acclivity, famous for flowers and berries 
in the geography of every child in Ryefield. I 
used to love to look at Deacon Harrington’s old 
brown house, even in those early days, when I 
had not a single well-defined notion of artistic 





“Pease, sister Kate; Rose wants to go 
too.” 

Iturned round, Iremember, and thought how 
beautiful was the little creature coming toward 
us. She was very unlike her sister Kate. Kate 
was a brunette, but the little white-robed fig- 


ure tripping across the meadow, had a pale,: 
spiritual face, and long curls of golden hair * 


falling to her tiny waist. There was a flush on 
her cheek, and a look of eager, beseeching inter- 
est in her large»blue eyes ; and she stretched 
her dimpled arms toward us, and kept crying 
in her earnestness : 

“ P’ease, girls, wait,for Rose.” e 

A look of vexation crossed Kate’s face, and 
she called out in a tone of extreme irritability, 

“Go back, Rose, you’re too little to come! 
Go back! go back!” 

Kate always had a way of being minded, and 
the little one put her fingers to her eyes, and 
silently turned toward the house. We hurried 
on in the direction of the wood, without giving 
a single glance backward. I think Kate’s con- 
science reproached her for her selfishness, and 
I know my own pleasure was spoiled for the 
afternoon. We found plenty of strawberries 
red and ripe, among their beds of leaves. There 


taste in my curly head. I know now that it{were little blue-eyed blossoms, too, that kept 


combined to an eminent degree the elements of 
the picturesque. The low roof, which sloped 
backward nearly to the ground, was gray with 
moss. Ivy crept about the windows, and over 
the rustic porch had twined climbing roses, 
along with heavy clusters of trumpet creeper. 
There was a rude seat at the doorway, made 
of the lithe boughs of the white birch, twisted 
together in fantastic fashion, and here grand- 


’ mother Harrington was wont to sit, with her 


gray woolen knitting work. Oh! what a treat 
we used to think it to spend a half-holiday with 
Kate Harrington. 

“JT wish I were you, Kate,’ exclaimed Annet- 
te, after we had spent half the long summer 
afternoon chasing butterflies, and arranging a 
vegetable baby-house with hollyhocks, for our 
ladies’ parasols, and tea-pots manufactured out 





reminding me of Rosie, and I was not sorry when 
the sunset shadows lengthened, and we turned 
to go home. 

We had gone down the hill out of the wood, 
and crossed several rods of the meadow-land, 
when Kate said, in a hoarse whisper :—* See 
there, girls, what is that white thing by the 
brook? Do you see it?” 

We saw it, and hurried toward it. It was 
Rose. At first we thought she was dead. 
Searcely seemed the faintest breath to steal 
from her parted lips, and the pulsations of her 
heart were so weak you could scarcely feel 
them. She was in a kind of trance-like sleep. 
It was sometime before we succeeded in waking 
her, and then her limbs seemed chilled and stiff- 
ened by the subtle dampness of the meadow- 
land atmosphere. She could not stand. How 





of veritable poppy-pods. “I wish I were you, ae times that afternoon the little darling had 
and then I could be happy all day long, with; begged us to “make a chair” for her, with our 
nothing to trouble me.” hands, and we had answered that we couldn’t 
“You could, could you?” and Kate’s cheeks;stop. We made one now. She twined her 
flushed, as she put away from them her heavy }dimpled arms about our necks, and held on 
bands of black hair—“ you think so, and that’s} very tight, but she didn’t speak, except once, 
all you know about it. I have a thousand} andthenshe only said, “Ain’t I most big enough, 
things to vex me. There’s Rose, for instance. } sister Kate ?” 
Mother expects me to be constantly taking esi Mrs. Harrington met us at the door with a 
of her, and she’s the greatest little torment you; wild look of alarm. “Good heavens, Kate !” 
ever saw. By the way, girls, let’s start after} she exclaimed ; “ what’s the matter with Rose ?” 
those strawberries in the wood, now she’s out of} And taking her from our arms, she discovered 
sight for a mmute,so she won’t tease to go with; that her clothes were almost saturated with 


us |” moisture. “Kate, child, why don’t you speak ? 
We were just about half-way across the mea-; Has Rose been in the water ?” 

dow, when we heard a sweet voice crying: j “No, ma’am ; but she went into the meadow 
a 
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and got to sleep, and we found her there sleep-} “Pease, mamma,” said the little one at 
ing.” ° , < . * ‘length—“ am I big enough to go to Heaven?” 


“ Yes, darling,” was the tearful answer. “Je- 





Oh, there were anxious hearts in Deacon Har- 
rington’s brown house that night. Very ten-;sus loves little children.” 

derly was the suffering little Rose cradled onher} “And, mamma, do you s’pose he’ll forgive 
mother’s breast, but not once did she speak}me for sitting down in the meadows to watch 
coherently. Her cheeks burned, and her eyes{Katie, when you told me I mustn’t ever stay 
sparkled with fever; her dimpled arms were }there ?” 

tossed above her head, and every little while,; “Yes, my pet, the good Saviour will forgive 
between her moans, she would stretch out her}you for anything, if you are only sorry; but 
hands toward some imaginary object, and say :} Rosie doesn’t want to go to Heaven, and leave 
“ Pease, sister Kate, isn’t Rose most big enough?’’; mother, does she ?” 

Three days passed—days-of incessant watoh-; “T heard somebody say I must go, when I 
ing and weariness, and toward evening the lit- } was asleep, mother; a beautiful lady, with oh! 
tle Rose opened her blue eyes, after a restless;such white, shining wings, and she stretched 
slumber. She seemed much better, and the out her arms to take me, but I didn’t go. I 
mother glanced hopefully up to the kindyphysi-; woke up just to kiss you and sister once more, 

P’ease kiss me, Katie. ’Ittle Rose won’t never 

“TI cannot say she’s better, madam, God be naughty any more up in Heaven, and I'll 
knoys I wish I could ; but Rose must die before} grow big before you come, Katy, so I can play 
midnight!” and the. tears stood in glittering } with you up there!” : 
drops on the good man’s cheeks. There were tears, sighs, a funeral, and a little 

The mother’s great grief was not noisy. She}coffin. The rosebud opened its petals on the 
quietly lifted her darling from the bed, and sat}bosom of Jesus. The little earth-flower was 
down with her in her arms. Kate stood by,}“ big enough for Heaven !” 
sobbing, as if already the brand of Cain were} 
upon her brow. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


Onward moves the God-directed, 
God-assisted for her part! 
As the wintry midnigh falleth, 
And the western star grows pale, 
Britain on the one name calleth— 
Nighingale! dear Nightingale ! 


There’s a name by a mother spoken 
In a lonely hour of prayer ; 
There’s & name in accents broken 
Uttered, and by lips of care. 
Sisters in their tears have breathed it; 
Hearts have sobbed that spoke the words ; 
Soldiers, as in pride they've wreathed it, 
Praised the hour that name was heard. 
While the wintry midnight falleth, 
And the western star grows pale, 
England on that one name calleth— 
Nightingale! dear Nightingale! 


Other names shall fame be pealing, 
Other names may upward start, 
Not like thine, to last while feeling 
Throbs within a human heart ; 
Not like thine, whate’er the station, 
Nothing can that name efface— 

If forgotten by the nation, 


From the couch where wealth reclineth 
What would hide its deep disgrace ? 


To the camp where anguish lies ; 
Where the bleeding warrior pineth, 

Where the brave heart sinks and dies : 
Seeking, tending the neglected, 

Pouring comfort o’er the heart, 


While the sand of centuries falleth, 
While the stars of years grow pale, 

Time shall hear a lip that calleth, 
Nightingale! dear Nightingale ! 


— Charles Swain. 
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BORROW NO TROUBLE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


There's sorrow enough in this lower world of ours, { But tho’ life be a river of quicksands and whirls, 
And abundance of tear-drops and sighing, ¢_ Ora field covered o’er with coarse stubble, 


And while man shall live he always will find ‘It always is best to look on the bright side, 
Causes in plenty to set him a-crying ; 


3 Trust in God, aud borrow no trouble. 
But he needn’t look out with a mote-searching eye ; Pees . 
For perplexity’s first tiny bubble. ; There’s faith’slamp to guide us o’er all the dark places, 
Won’t you listen, good man, to a piece of advice? And Hope with her torches e’er burning, 
Trust in God, and borrow no trouble. ;And we need fear no evil, nor stray from the path, 
‘For it hath not a “shadow of turning,” 
‘ Heaven smiles in the distance, and, once in its harbor, 
’ Our joys and our blisses shall double : 
And it always is best to toil on with good heart, 
Trust in God, and borrow no trouble. 


Life’s river flows not over beds of sweet roses, 
Nor always o’er sands that are shining, $ 
And poison sometimes lurks along the green vines 3 
Which ’round the rough coast-rocks are twining. < 
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To be worn with an Eyening Dress. Chain Medalion of 
rich needle-work, and Valencines insertion. 
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ESNUT ST. BRIDGE. = 





WAN-INGEN-SNYDLE 
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